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JUNE, 1931 


ment. As depression has laid its paralyzing hand on the business 

of the world, bringing catastrophe to a quarter of a billion of per- 
sons, we look to gatherings of captains of finance and leaders of indus- 
try to find the way forward. 

First the American Bankers Association met. Because financiers 
dictate many of the industrial policies of corporations, Labor turned to 
that group with the hope that it would help maintain workers’ incomes 
and give workers jobs. The bankers told us they were helpless—they 
“could do nothing either in preventing wage reductions or in bringing 

them about.” According to the bankers, “‘im- 
Business Leadership personal economic principles” rule the money 

market, deciding wages and profits. As Labor 
is fully aware that “the indefinite personality called the banker” has 
very much to do with controlling the direction of impersonal economic 
principles by giving or withholding credit, we turned elsewhere for that 
frankness necessary to solve the problem of unemployment. Leaders 
must frankly accept responsibility for their deeds and their power. 
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Tex outstanding economic fact of the past two years is unemploy- 
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Within the month of May two great representative conferences 
of employers met in the United States—the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the United States Chamber of Commerce. In addi- 
tion to the usual importance of conferences concerned with business 
policies and problems, the world-wide business situation turned all 
eyes on these gatherings with eager expéctancy. 

The U.S. Chamber met first. Our business leaders said the Gov- 
ernment is relatively powerless and asked to be freed from government 
“interference.”” They suggested prevention of unemployment by better 
management working from the bottom up—better management by 
companies, cooperation among employers of a community through local 
chambers of commerce, more aggressive trade associations. The crea- 
tion of a national planning body to supplement and coordinate the 
efforts of separate companies, again was suggested but not acted upon. 

The suggestions are good, but what will the Chamber do about 
them? A committee on continuity of business and employment has 
been created. What is it doing? Security for wage-earners inevitably 
means a smaller share for those who control the money bags. Will 
those who control credit permit the share of Labor to increase through 
a better balanced control of “impersonal economic forces” ? 

The congress of the International Chamber of Commerce brought 
together business leaders from all industrial countries. Here again 
unemployment was to the fore. These representatives of business 
recognized that security is what men want—security of investments 
and security of income. Work is the only solution of unemployment. 

‘The International Chamber adopted the following: 


“The International Chamber of Commerce considers it advisable 
for the purpose of meeting this crisis that.the Bank of International 
Settlements and similar institutions should lend their aid, so far as is 
practicable, to increase the mobility of accumulated capital. Further- 
more there should be an enlargement of the various ways and means 
which are available for this purpose with a view to facilitating the 
movement of capital under international coordination. 

“The congress has received with interest the evidence of construc- 
tive efforts made by owners and managers of business undertakings to 
promote stability in employment. By planning in its various forms 
many employers have demonstrated that in their fields fluctuations of 
employment can be substantially reduced. The industrial undertakings 
of all countries should study these accomplishments and should endea- 
vor to find similar methods applicable to their circumstances in order 
that they may to the greatest possible extent increase the certainties of 
employment. 

“The Internation Chamber of Commerce considers that measures 
of unemployment relief which are merely palliative do not go to the 
root of the evil. All measures of unemployment relief must be con- 
sistent with sound economic principles so as to avoid excessive drain 
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on national income and to refrain from restricting the mobility of 
Labor and industry. Otherwise they only increase existing difficulties.” 


These suggestions are sound. What will be done about them? 

This is a time for action. Unless business sets itself aggressively 
to constructive work, huge relief funds will be necessary in the coming 
winter and other hands will take the power from incompetent stewards. 

Labor suggested that the President of the United States call a 
conference of representatives of all groups concerned to consider the 
urgent problem of providing work for the millions hunting for jobs. 
Such a conference could set up the machinery necessary to bring order 
out of the chaos in which individuals struggle to build a road to pros- 
perity without knowing what their fellow-workers are doing or plan- 
ning. 

What is business doing to put security into our jobs? 


Job Security “My job,” words that come most frequently 

to the tongue of good workmen. The words 
have deep roots in the facts of daily living and are imbedded in the 
fabric of the whole plan of living. To lose a job is losing part of one’s 
self and one’s possessions. Yet comparatively few of our 48,000,000 
income-earning persons have a permanence in their work relationship. 
In the background of their minds is the consciousness that the changing 
fortunes of industry or increasing years may stop their incomes without 
warning. These workers may put 10, 25 or 45 years of work into an 
industry, may so concentrate their personal capacities upon that kind 
of work as to have no preparation for any other and yet be treated as 
having no “stake”’ in the enterprise. 

This attitude is in sharp contrast to management’s constant efforts 
to stimulate workers’ interest in their jobs and to utilize the creative 
capacity roused by that interest. Workers are encouraged to have the 
spirit of partners and to work as diligently as though they were part- 
ners. They are told that their wages depend upon business incomes and 
that they must share business misfortunes. Workmen create the prod- 
ucts upon which the firm’s good-will is built up. Their personal capaci- 
ties go into the job. Their work is their investment. While it represents 
intangibles, it is an indispensable element in our economic structure. 
These investments of wage-earners give them a stake in the industry 
and entitle them to recognition as an associate in the industry. This 
recognition can take the form only of job security with reserves to take 
care of emergencies. 

A time provision ought to be a feature of every work contract and 
every worker should have a definite contract as the basis of his work 
relationship. The helplessness of wage-earners in this business depres- 
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sion has resulted in very serious thinking and these workers will not 
continue to be content without definition of their status and rights. 
Property can not continue to enjoy social sanction for its rights without 
mutual recognition of rights of others who are partners in the same 
undertakings and whose services are necessary to its success. 


Six-Hour Work Day It isa rule of progress that before one stand- 

ard is universally accepted another objective 
is raised. The six-hour day has been suggested for several industries. 
One large company, operating continuously, expresses satisfaction with 
a four-shift system after five months experience. 

The shifts begin at 6 and 12, morning and night. Wage rates 
were increased 12% per cent in all basic rates when the four-shift sys- 
tem was initiated, which reduced hours 25 per cent. 

The company finds the system more economical as there is a 
higher return on plant investment, output has increased and overhead 
decreased. The elimination of the lunch hour also reduces operating 
expenses. In addition the company has established a policy which has 
roused public interest and approval—a distinct asset to a firm inter- 
ested in increasing its customers. Employees have gained more leisure 
and all the opportunities that leisure brings. 

The six-hour day has been so successful that the Kellogg Company 
has decided to continue it. The new standard will commend itself 
to many groups of workers and many industries. 


W ages There seems to be a general agreement that 

maladjustment in distribution was a major 
cause of the present business depression. Two main conditions pro- 
ducing this result are inadequate knowledge of markets and inadequate 
financing of possible customers. 

The first deficiency can be removed by governmental statistical 
agencies and by coordinated fact-finding by organized industries. The 
second can be removed only by increasing wage-earners’ incomes. All 
wage earners must have an opportunity to earn a living and there must 
be no lowering of standards. Wage-earners constitute 80 per cent of 
the buyers in the retail market. The retail market must sustain pro- 
duction. This is why wage cuts disturb the foundation stones that sus- 
tain our economic structure. 

Wages constitute only one element in production. A wage cut, 
after it is discounted by lowering of morale, makes possible such a 
small reduction in prices that the gain is completely wiped out by re- 
duced buying power in retail markets. 

The problem of overcoming market difficulty can be met better 
by better sales methods, finding and eliminating wastes in production, 
more economical buying, careful checking up on overhead costs. 
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American industrial leaders generally have demonstrated that 
they really believe in the high-wage principle, but this prolonged busi- 
ness depression is wearing away industrial reserves. 

Who or what is prolonging the business depression? Every busi- 
ness group is asking this question. Satisfactory answers are not forth- 
coming. We do know banks have been primarily responsible for the 
urge for liquidation. We know banks have advised lower wages. We 
know they have been investing idle capital in Grade A securities that 
will reimburse bankers for present losses. We know that bankers are 
proverbially the first to take to cover and the last to reappear. 

To maintain our home markets which constitute 90 per cent 
of our business, wage-earners must have regular employment and 
high wages. Any deviation from these two fundamental principles 
strengthens business depression. 

Unemployment has already diverted over ten billions of dollars 
from our retail market. Wage cuts would divert more. 

The way forward is to maintain wage rates and restore full-time 
employment. 

We do not need a dictator to do this job, but we do need that 
confidence that comes from knowing others are cooperating and the 
steps they are taking in a general plan covering all interests. Confer- 
ence is the way to meeting of minds. Organized cooperation is the way 
to put into effect principles which have general sanction. 





Out of experience in its own distinctive field, 
Labor proposed two fundamental principles 
making for stabilization: (1) Maintain wage rates at present levels, 
advancing rates as productivity increases; (2) reduce hours of work as 
technical progress makes it possible to increase the output per hour. 

The reasons for these proposals are obvious. Increased produc- 
tivity earns more money and also increased output can not be sold unless 
wage-earners have larger incomes. 

Technical progress means that workers with better tools can do 
their work in less time. The whole point in improving the technique 
of the work process is to “save labor.” Unless this is done by re- 
ducing the work hours rather than by reducing the number of workers 
employed, technical progress results in unemployment and business 
depression. 

If all of industry were now put on the five-day week, business 
would be ready to take advantage of the upturn in business so that each 
upward move would benefit the widest range and put the greatest lifting 
force behind production—the confident spending of workers who feel 
their jobs are secure. 


Labor Proposals 
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Foreign Branches Since January, 1931, nineteen United States 

industries have established plants in Toronto, 
Canada. These plants turn out motor cars, electric motors and other 
electric equipment, shoe dressings, leather dyes, hosiery, textile trim- 
mings, asphalt and road oils, shoes, calendars and greeting cards, auto- 
matic musical instruments, automobile radiators, radio equipment, 
interior telephone systems, leadpencils, motion-picture films and electric 
refrigerators. 

It is interesting to note a recent report of the Department of Com- 
merce on American branch factories abroad, published in January, 1931. 
This report states that there are almost as many American-branch 
plants in Canada as in all other countries combined. This fact, the 
report finds, throws light on influence of lower wage levels upon deci- 
sions to build foreign branches. Wage rates and standards of living 
in Canada conform to those in the United States more nearly than any 
other country. 

Large-scale industries with distinctive American production meth- 
ods, high productivity per worker, bulk largest in the branch-plant 
movement. The report points out that products of branch plants sell 
for the same or more than similar products in our domestic market. 
This indicates that the lower wage levels are not sufficient to overcome 
losses from reduced scale of operation, lower efficiency of labor and 
duplications of plant and management, the report concludes. 

The wage level is not the attraction that is driving branch indus- 
tries to Canada. It is largely due to the tariff schedules of the United 
States and Canada. Canada’s favorable position as a base for world- 
wide trade is also an important factor because the Dominion has trade 
agreements with 72 British Empire and foreign countries. 

The branch-plant movement began about fifty years ago, grew 
slowly and entered a period of rapid expansion in 1927. It is one phase 
of American participation in world markets and world economic affairs. 
Practically every industrial country has a similar development. 


Defend Wage As the business depression continues to drag 


the danger of wage cuts increases. The effort 
of standard business executives to maintain 
prices has been unparalleled. But smaller firms and independents have 
not kept in line with policies sponsored by organized groups. We have 
in this situation further evidence of the need for industrial organization 
to formulate and carry out policies. 

We are facing a danger similar to flood waters in the Mississippi. 
Farmers and townsmen who live along the river flats have built great 
levees to keep flood waters under control. Guards watch the levees day 
and night in high-water times to stop any small crevice. But if crevices 


Standards 
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become too numerous, it is impossible to stay the banks and the flood 
waters rush through, carrying destruction with them. Whole sections 
have to be rebuilt. 

If wage cuts become so numerous that firms maintaining wages are 
surrounded by competitors cutting the purchasing power of their em- 
ployees, the flood tides of depression will wipe out the standards created 
by years of effort. Our unions must be on guard against possible catas- 
trophies. We must resist any widening of the gaps that threaten our 
wage standards. 

The administration at Washington has advocated in no unmistak- 
able terms the maintenance of wage standards. President Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont and, most recently, the Secretary of the 
Treasury have declared there should be no lowering of standards of 
living. 

Unions everywhere have a responsibility in maintaining the na- 
tion’s buying power. Unions should be ready to show why wage cuts 
are the wrong road to prosperity. Get ready the facts to show your 
community how many customers are wage-earners and what their wages 
mean to the retail trade of the town, to those who rent houses, to insur- 
ance agents, to automobile salesmen, et cetera. 

Strengthen your union. Remember it is no stronger than the 
weakest link. Find and strengthen that link. The union is your defense 
against wage cuts. There will be weaker links in the wage structure out- 


side the organized areas. Try to help such groups to organize and to 
state their case. Interest community groups in this wage-preservation 
movement and get your statements into the local papers. Remember 
you must convince employers and the public. This is a time to utilize 
the facts and put your full strength behind them. 


Junior Union Section __ Boys and girls will control the business world 

of the future. Whatever their relation to in- 
dustry, they will need to know how wage-earners fit into the business 
structure and how they function through unions. This is a subject that 
union members are most competent to teach their children. When your 
children realize what the union movement has done for them and how 
necessary it is not only for the advancement of wage-earners but for the 
economic well-being of the whole nation, they will carry into their edu- 
cational development and life activities an appreciation of the union as 
a constructive agency which should be utilized as a force for social and 
economic progress. __ 

You can teach your children—and your neighbor’s children—how 
much living together in a community depends upon collective action. 
Organization will seem to them a normal, necessary method of carrying 
on the affairs of daily living. 

In addition to being a thoroughly practical and constructive 
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agency, the union has aroused as much idealism and consecrated devo- 
tion as any romantic endeavor. Your children would feel the thrill of 
a-cause that has sought justice for the underprivileged. There are men 
and women who have given up careers to devote themselves to getting 
a square deal for wage-earners. There are brave groups of wage- 
earners who endured hunger and privations in an adventure for indus- 
trial righteousness. There are the pioneers who, like missionaries, 
traveled from town to town that workers everywhere might hear the 
gospel of trade-unionism. These leaders, without worldly goods or 
financial influence, by sheer force of personality and the power of a true 
cause were able to build up a national institution that has helped direct 
progress more surely. 

To help trade-unionists teach their children about the union move- 
ment, the American Federation of Labor is beginning this month a 
special section which will come to you with each issue of the magazine. 
Read this first number with your children or your neighbor’s children. 

Junior unions can educate our future union members. 





PORTERS SEEK INJUNCTION 


A. Puitip RANDOLPH 
President, Sleeping Car Porters Union 


N THE last five or more years 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters has sought the interven- 

tion of the United States Mediation 
Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the emergency pow- 
ers of the Railway Labor Act, with- 
out any definite adjustment of the 
case of the Pullman porters and 
maids for the right of self-organiza- 
tion, living wages and decent hours 
of work from the Pullman Company. 

The Brotherhood was one of the 

very first organizations to make ap- 
plication for the services of the Me- 
diation Board after it was set up by 
act of Congress. At that time even 
those charged with the responsibility 
of administering the Watson-Parker 
law, or those who drafted it, were 
not fully conversant with its mean- 
ing and scope. Especially was there 
great uncertainty and confusion about 
the meaning of that phase of the act 
which related to the selection and 
designation of representatives of em- 
ployees to confer with the carriers 
for the adjustment of disputes. 


Pullman Misinterprets Act 


Under the caption of “General 
Duties,” section II, paragraph 3 of 
the Railway Labor Act, the princple 
of employees’ representation is stated 
as follows: 


Representatives for the purposes 
of this act shall be designated by the 
respective parties in such manner as 
may be provided in their corporate 
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organization or unincorporated asso- 
ciation, or by other means of collec- 
tive action, without interference, in- 
fluence or coercion exercised by either 
party over the self-organization or 
designation of representatives by the 
other. 


The phrase “or by other means of 
collective action,” along with another 
section which will be named later, 
has been seized upon by the Pullman 
Company, out of the body of the act, 
to cover and justify its company 
union, known as the employee rep- 
resentation plan. 

In the answer of the Pullman 
Company to the petition of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters for a permanent injunction to 
disestablish the Pullman Company 
union, in the Federal District Court 
of Chicago, filed October last, the 
company says in paragraph 10: 


The defendant denies . . . that 
the matter in controversy is the right 
of the persons employed as porters 
and maids by the defendant to self- 
organization and their right to desig- 
nation of representatives to confer 
with the management of defendant, 
as alleged in said bill, and denies that 
the defendant has exercised influ- 
ence, interference or coercion with 
respect to such self-organization and 
such designation, and states that all 
persons employed as porters and 
maids by the defendant have in 
agreement with the defendant mutu- 
ally established a plan of representa- 
tion and adjustment and provided 
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therein and thereby for the designa- 
tion of their representatives to con- 
fer with the defendant, for all pur- 
poses of the Railway Labor Act. 


In further argument in justifica- 
tion of its company union, the Pull- 
man Company, in paragraph 14, 
continues : 


. . . The defendant attaches hereto 
and makes a part of this answer Ex- 
hibit A, a correct and complete 
printed copy of said plan of em- 
ployee representation, and prays that 
the said Exhibit A may be taken as 
a statement of all the terms and pro- 
visions of said plan. . . . Defendant 
denies that its act, practices or con- 
duct with respect to the operation of 
said plan have violated or now vio- 
late the rights of its employees under 
the Railway Labor Act. 


Court’s Ruling Blow to Pullman 
Plan 


Under the very same provision of 
the Railway Labor Act, section II, 
subdivision 3, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks went into the Fed- 
eral district court in the southern 
district of Texas and asked for an 
injunction restraining the Texas and 
New Orleans Railway Company 
from influencing or intimidating the 
clerks in their choice of representa- 
tives. It was held that the company 
had tried to coerce its members into 
withdrawing from the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and into designat- 
ing the company union as their rep- 
resentative. 

The court on August 3, 1927, 
granted the union’s suit for an in- 
junction and enjoined the company 
from “in any way or manner inter- 
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fering with, influencing, intimidating 
or coercing” the union or the clerks 
in their “free and untrammeled 
right” of self-organization and the 
designation of representatives.’ 
After the issuance of this injunc- 
tion the railroad, declaring that a 
majority of the clerks had author- 
ized the company union to act for 
them, recognized that organization 
as their representatives. This act, 
of course, implied nonrecognition of 
the Brotherhood. The district court, 
on February 6, 1928, declared that 
the company’s action was in con- 
tempt of its injunction. It directed 
the railroad, in order to purge itself, 
to “‘disestablish its Association of 


Clerical Employees,” to recognize 
the Brotherhood pending the elec- 
tion of representatives by secret bal- 
lot and to reemploy certain em- 
ployees whom it had discharged.’ 


On April 19, 1928, the district 
court made the injunction perma- 
nent.® 

The company appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit, which on June 10, 1929, af- 
firmed the action of the lower court.‘ 
Another appeal carried the case to 
the Supreme Court which upheld the 
position of the Brotherhood and re- 
afirmed the decree of the district 
court.° 


* Brotherhood of Railway Clerks vs. Texas 
and New Orleans Ry. Co., 24 F. (2) 426. 

2 Brotherhood os. Texas and N. O. Ry. Co., 
24 F. (2) 426; Texas and N. O. Ry. Co. ws. 
Brotherhood, 74 L. ed. 607, 610. 

* Brotherhood ws. Texas and N. O. Ry, Co. 
Co., 25 F. (2) 873. 

‘Brotherhood ws. Texas and N. O. Ry. Co., 
33 F. (2) 3. 

*Texas and N. O. Ry. Co. os. Brotherhood, 
74 L. ed. 607. 
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But despite the above-mentioned 
action by the lower and higher courts 
on the effort of the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad to impose a com- 
pany union upon its-clerks in order 
to destroy the self-organization of 
the clerks into a bona fide union such 
as the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, the Pullman Company is- 
sued the following statement to its 
employees July 17, 1930: 

This plan [or company 
union] and these agreements [that 
is, those agreements concerning rates 
of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions, negotiated between the Pull- 
man management and its company 
union] are in accordance with and 
meet all the requirements of the law. 
Both parties are adhering to them 
and are maintaining and complying 
with their provisions. As provided 
by section 3 of the Railway Labor 
Act, boards of adjustment composed 
of an equal number of elected rep- 
resentatives of employees and the 
management have been established, 
and all questions arising are being 
adjusted in accordance with provi- 
sions of the law. Both the company 
and its employees have done and are 
now doing everytaing which the 
Railway Labor Act contemplates and 
requires. 


Pullman Statements Conflict with 
Practice and Principle 


Now let us see how this statement 
squares with Pullman’s conception 
of the principle of self-organization 
and the actual record of its conduct. 

In the agreement between the 
Pullman Company and its porters 
and maids, revised, effective June 1, 
1929, under the subdivision, “Over- 
time and Special Allowances,” rule 
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2, section F, is the following state- 
ment: 


When porters or maids serving 
as employee representatives [that is, 
working for the company union] on 
the committees elected under the 
plan of employee representation are 
withdrawn from regular line service 
to attend meetings of such commit- 
tees, they will be paid $2.50 per day 
in addition to all other compensa- 
tion for the month, for the actual 
time thus lost from regular line serv- 
ice. When such committee service 
occurs during their lay-over periods 
they will be paid 25 cents per hour 
for the actual number of hours spent 
on such work, in addition to all 
other compensation for the month. 


This is a definite and direct viola- 
tion of subdivision (h), section 3, 
under the general division, “Boards 
of Adjustment—Grievances, Inter- 
pretation of Agreements of the 
Railway Labor Act,” which reads: 


The agreement shall provide for 
the portion of expenses to be as- 
sumed by the respective parties. 

But in Exhibit A submitted by 
Pullman in its brief against the 
Brotherhood’s demand for an in- 
junction to abolish the plan, and 
which it claims is an accurate evidence 
of the Pullman’s subscription and 
adherence to the Railway Labor Act, 
no provision is made for the as- 
sumption of portions of expenses by 
the respective parties in the mainte- 
nance of machinery for the adjust- 
ment of grievances. The company 
alone foots the bill in not only pay- 
ing porters’ wages for time while out 
of service operating the company 
union, but $2.50 additional, which is 
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both an attraction to porters to work 
for the company union and by the 
same token a natural prohibition 
against an open advocacy of the 
rights of the porters by porter mem- 
bers of the plan committees, when 
frowned upon by the management. 
It follows and conforms to the old 
adage: “He who pays the fiddler 
will call the tune.” This is sufficient 
violation of the Railway Labor Act 
to warrant the plan’s disestablish- 
ment through an injunction writ. 


Pullman Finances Employee Plan 


Moreover, the Pullman Company 
supervises and pays for the printing 
of all booklets, leaflets, circulars, 
bulletins, et cetera, on and for the 
plan. It also defrays the transporta- 
tion and hotel expenses of porters 
and maids temporarily withdrawn 
from the service to attend confer- 
ences and negotiate agreements. 
Where is the conflict? 

The United States Supreme Court 
decision, handed down by Chief Jus- 
tice Charles E. Hughes, May 26, 
1930, in the case of Texas and New 
Orleans Ry. Co. et al. vs. Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks et al., states: 


The circumstances of the solicit- 
ing of authorizations and mem- 
berships on behalf of the associa- 
tion [that is, the company union] 
the fact that employees of the rail- 
road company who were active in 
promoting the development of the 
association were permitted to devote 
their time to that enterprise without 
deduction from their pay, the charge 
to the railroad company of expenses 
incurred in recruiting members of 
the association, the reports made to 
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the railroad company of the progress 
of these efforts and the discharge 
from the service of the railroad com- 
pany of leading representatives of 
the Brotherhood and the cancella- 
tion of their passes, gave support de- 
spite the attempted justification of 
these proceedings, to the conclusion 
of the courts below that the railroad 
company and its officers were ac- 
tually engaged in promoting the or- 
ganization of the association in the 
interest of the company and in op- 
position to the Brotherhood and that 
these activities constituted an actual 
interference with the liberty of the 
clerical employees in the selection of 
their representatives. 


Pullman, according to its own rec- 
ords and out of its own mouth, has 
breached the act in practically every 
instance cited in the Supreme Court 
decision as warrant for sustaining 
the permanent injunction against the 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad’s 
maintenance of the Association of 
Clerical Employees. 

Albeit the employee plan contra- 
venes the letter and spirit of the 
Railway Labor Act, not only in its 
practice but in its very existence. 


Porters Under Plan Denied Counsel 


It is to be noted that the plan does 
not allow an aggrieved porter to en- 
gage anyone out of the service to 
represent him as counsel. Not even 
a fellow-porter who is not a commit- 
teeman of the plan, serving either 
on the local grievance committee or 
zone general committee or Indus- 
trial Relations Board, is permitted to 
handle the case of a porter before 
a supervising officer of a district or 
anyone of the aforementioned griev- 
ance adjusting bodies. 
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This is a fundamental nullifica- 
tion of the principle of self-organi- 
zation, the selection and designation 
of representatives as set forth by the 
Railway Labor Act. Says the act, 
under the division “Boards of Ad- 
justment; Grievances; Interpreta- 
tion of Agreements;” section 3, sub- 
division (D): 

The agreement shall provide that 
the parties may be heard either in 
person, by counsel, or by other rep- 
resentative, as they may respectively 
elect; and that adjustment boards 
shall hear and, if possible, decide 
promptly all disputes referred to 
them as provided in paragraph (c). 
Adjustment boards shall give due no- 
tice of hearings to the employee or 
employees and the carrier or car- 
riers involved in the dispute. 


This provision of the statute in- 
suring an aggrieved employee the 
right to select his own counsel or to 
represent himself in person is funda- 
mental to a proper and fair execu- 
tion of the principle of representa- 
tion. The right to choose counsel is 
even granted a common criminal in a 
court of law. The certainty of the 
prevention of the socalled outsider 
from establishing any access to the 
committee meetings handling griev- 
ances under the plan is redoubled by 
the fact that said meetings are held 
in the Pullman offices with a Pull- 
man supervisory officer, such as the 
superintendent, serving as a part of 
the committee representing the man- 
agement. 


Practice of Company Union Illegal 


Not only is the Railway Labor 
Act violated by the very structure of 


the Pullman plan but the actual 
working of the plan by the company 
is flagrantly violative of the letter 


and spirit of the act. This is shown 


by the fear and the disinclination of 
the porters and maids to present 
their grievances to it. It is virtually 
a by-word among the porters that 
the plan is pure moonshine, that it 
cannot do anything for a porter once 
he is in trouble, that the porter-mem- 
bers of it have their mouths sealed 
and hands tied, that they dare not 
speak out for a fellow-porter lest they 
too become victims of reprisals by 
the company, that the superintendent 
“runs” the plan, that his decision is 
never overruled by the plan, that a 
porter is fired first and tried after- 
wards, that the plan has never re- 
stored a discharged porter to serv- 
ice, that the final decision over the 
industrial life of a porter lies in the 
hands of the Industrial Relations 
Board, whose head is F. L. Simmons, 
a $12,000-a-year Pullman-salaried 
official, who is called supervisor of 
industrial relations, but is actually 
the president of the company union, 
The company doesn’t deny this. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters also has voluminous evidence 
to establish motive on the part of 
Pullman to use the employee plan to 
keep the wages of the porters down 
to the low level of $77.50 a month, 
requiring the porters to depend upon 
the uncertain and rapidly vanishing 
tip (especially during hard times) 
for a living and to maintain a work 
month of nearly 400 hours, although 
over 2,000 porters were laid off dur- 
ing 1930, while organized workers 
are seeking the 5-day week and the 
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Big Four Brotherhoods the 6-hour 


day, to absorb some 300,000 rail em- 
ployees displaced since 1920 by tech- 
nological changes and consolidations. 


Intimidation of Porters 


Instances of intimidation and co- 
ercion of and interference with the 
porters who joined the union have 
been collected, in affidavit form, to 
the tune of several thousands. Types 
of coercion and intimidation to pre- 
vent the self-organization of the por- 
ters range all the way from holding 
a porter off his run or holding up his 
pay check, putting him on the extra 
board or framing him up for the 
slightest dereliction of duty, red- 
checking and openly charging disloy- 
alty, if he failed to vote in the an- 
nual company union elections and in 
periodic elections for company union 
wage conferences, to the actual dis- 
charge of several hundred porters 
during the last five years because of 
their general union affiliation. 

On the questions of fact, both 
courts below decided against the peti- 
tioners [the railroad]. Under the 
well-established rule, this court ac- 
cepts the findings in which two courts 
concur, unless clear error is shown. 
Stuart vs. Hayden, 169 U. S. 1, 14; 
Texas and Pacific Railway Compan 
vs. Railroad Commission, 234 U. ¢ 
338; Washington Securities Com- 
pany vs. United States, 234 U. S. 76, 
78; Bodkin vs. Edwards, 255 U. S. 
231, 223. We cannot say that there 
was such error in this case. Both 
the district court and the circuit court 
of appeals approached the considera- 
tion of the evidence as to intimida- 
tion and coercion, and resolved such 
conflicts as the evidence presented, 
in the light of the demonstration that 
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a strong motive existed on the part 
of the railroad company to oppose 
the demands of the Brotherhood and 
to promote another organization of 
the clerical employees which would be 
more favorable to the interests and 
contentions of the company. 


Both courts found the explanation 
of the company’s attitude in the let- 
ter addressed by H. M. Lull, execu- 
tive vice-president of the railroad 
company, to A. D. McDonald, its 
president, under date of May 24, 
1927, shortly before the activities of 
which complaint was made in this 
suit. In this letter Mr. Lull referred 
to the pendency before the United 
States Board of Mediation of the de- 
mand of the Brotherhood for an in- 
crease of wages for the clerical em- 
ployees and it was stated that if the 
matter went to arbitration and the 
award was made on the same basis 
as one which had recently been made 
with respect to the lines west of El 
Paso, it would mean an increased pay- 
roll cost of approximately $340,000 
per year. Mr. Lull said: 


That from the best information 
obtainable the majority of the cleri- 
cal and station employees of the rail- 
road company did not belong to the 
national organization [the Brother- 
hood], and that it is our intention, 
when handling the matter in media- 
tion proceedings, to raise the ques- 
tion of the right of this organization 
to represent these employees and if 
arbitration is proposed we shall de- 
cline to arbitrate on the basis that the 
petitioner does not represent the ma- 
jority of the employees. This will 
permit us to get away from the inter- 
ference of this organization, and if 
successful in this, I am satisfied we 
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can make settlement with our own 
employees at a cost not to exceed 
$75,000 per year. 


Continues the Court: 


Motive is a persuasive interpreter 
of equivocal conduct and the peti- 
tioners were not entitled to complain 
because their activities were viewed 
in the light of manifest interest and 


purpose. 


United States Mediation Board 
Uncertain of Power 


But when these facts were pre- 
sented to the United States Media- 
tion Board in 1928 by the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters as evi- 
dence of the company’s violation of 
the Watson-Parker Act, they were 
accepted without action as the board 
was uncertain of its power or of the 


scope of the law involving the prin- 
ciple of self-organization. This also 
was the crux of the action resulting 
in the petition of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks for an injunction 
against the Texas and New Orleans 
R. R. Co. 


Right of Self-Organization Crux of 
Controversy 


Says the United States Supreme 
Court: 


The bill of complaint invoked sub- 
division 3 of section 2 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926 (c. 347, 44 
on 577), which provides as fol- 
ows: 


“Third. Representatives, for the 
purposes of this act, shall be desig- 
nated by the respective parties in such 
manner as may be provided in their 
corporate organization or unincorpo- 
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rated association or by other means 
of collective action, without interfer- 
ence, influence or coercion exercised 
by either party over the self-organi- 
zation or designation of representa- 
tives by the other.” 


Incontrovertible evidence of the 
practical financial service of a com- 
pany union to a carrier and its men- 
ace to the workers is shown in the 
following observation of United 
States Supreme Court on the Texas 
and New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. vs. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks et al.: 


Continues the Court: 


The controversy is with respect to 
the construction, validity and appli- 
cation of this statutory provision. 


However, the Pullman Company, 
in order to evade the clear manda- 
tory force of subdivision 3, section 2, 
sets up section 3, paragraph 2 of the 
act as grounds of justification for its 
establishment and maintenance of 
the employee representation plan. It 
reads as follows: 


Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit an individual car- 
rier and its employees from agree- 
ing upon the settlement of disputes 
through such machinery of contract 
and adjustment as they may mutually 
establish. 


Supposed Joker in Act 


Until the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in the 
case of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks vs. the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad, section 3, paragraph 2, was 
considered the joker in the law, from 
the point of view of the rights of rail- 
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road employees. But in passing on 
the case of the union of clerks against 
the company union known as the Asso- 
ciation of Clerical Employees, the 
United States Supreme Court took no 
cognizance of the above-mentioned 
section of the act, implying that it did 
not consider it pertinent or germane 
or material in the interpretation of 
the principle of the right of self-or- 
ganization prescribed in subdivision 3, 
section 2, the construction, validity 
and application of which, it considered 
the sole question at issue. Therefore, 
if section 3, paragraph 2 is inapplica- 
ble in the case of the clerks it is inap- 
plicable in the case of the porters and 
if the Association of Clerical Em- 
ployees of the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad is unlawful, the employee 
representation plan of the Pullman 
Company is unlawful. 

Evidently the Pullman Company 
has assumed that the statement in the 
act, that machinery of contract and 
adjustment may be mutually agreed 
upon and established by the carrier 
and its employees, gives it the right to 
set up any sort of organization or 
semblance of an organization and con- 
duct that organization in any kind of 
manner for the porters and maids ir- 
respective of its conflict with the cen- 
tral principle of the act, namely, the 
right of self-organization. 


Pullman Appeal to Transportation 
Act, 1920 


Pressed for some basis of excuse for 
the plan, the Pullman Company cites 
in its brief to the Court against the 
porters’ injunction petition, section 
301 of the Transportation Act of 
1920 (41 Statutes at Large, 456) 
which says: 
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It shall be the duty of all carriers 
and their officers, employees and 
agents to exert every reasonable effort 
and adopt every available means to 
avoid interruption to the operation of 
any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carrier and the employees 
or subordinate officials thereof. All 
such disputes shall be considered and, 
if possible, decided in conference be- 
tween representatives designated and 
authorized so to confer, by the carri- 
ers, or the employees directly inter- 
ested. 


Pullman’s brief follows: 


To that end the defendant, the Pull- 
man Company, in 1920 offered and 
submitted to its employees of all 
classes for the purpose of handling ex- 
peditiously a settling promptly and 
fairly all questions which arise as to 
wages, working conditions and such 
other matters as might be of impor- 
tance to the welfare of the employees, 
a plan of employee representation, 
which said plan was based on the plan 
involved and recommended by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Second Industrial Con- 
ference of 1919. 


Company Organizes Union for 
Porters 


Thus the Pullman Company admits 
that the porters and maids did not 
organize the plan, but that the com- 


pany did. It claims that the porters 
and maids accepted it. While it is 
true that the porters and maids ac- 
cepted it, they did not accept it volun- 
tarily but under duress, coercion, in- 
timidation and influence. They did 
not accept it as free agents. They 
signed on the dotted line under the 
threat of being penalized. 
Porters—who have been in Pull- 
man service from ten to twenty or 
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more years; who served as officials of 
the plan, some of whom participated 
in the first wage conference under the 
plan, such as A. L. Totten and Roy 
Lancaster, of New York; Bennie 
Smith, of Omaha, who was fired for 
refusing to sign the agreement of the 
wage conference of 1928, of which he 
was a member; John Mills, of Chi- 
cago; E. J. Bradley, of St. Louis; 
Frank Boyd, of St. Paul; William 
Holland, of Los Angeles—contend 
that the porters had no choice about 
accepting the plan. A practical una- 
nimity of opinion among the porters is 
that it was forced upon them and that 
they are forced to vote for it by all 
sorts of indirect, concealed and subtle 
tricks and threats. 


Existence of Company Union 
Unlawful 


But the Brotherhood maintains 
that if the aforenamed illegal prac- 
tices did not obtain to compel the por- 
ters and maids to vote fortheplan, that 
the plan per se in its origin and ex- 
istence, in fact, are a violation of the 
letter and spirit of the act. 

First, the fact that the Pullman 
Company organized the plan negates 
the right of self-organization of the 
porters and maids under the rail law. 

Second, the very fact that the com- 
pany organized the plan is ipso facto 
a form of intimidation, coercion and 
influence of the porters and maids to 
desist in any effort of self-organiza- 
tion and to ally themselves with the 
company organization, for the impli- 
cation is that any porter or maid who 
refuses to line up with the plan is 
against it and hence disloyal to the 
company. In the mind of the average 
porter is the assumption that anything 
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the company devises, especially at a 
large financial outlay, he is expected to 
support if he wants to retain his keys 
as an employee. This, in so many 
words, is virtually said to every por- 
ter and maid in the service at one time 
or other. Therefore wherever a com- 
pany union exists it is a mandate of 
the company that no other union 
should be formed or exist. The very 
fact that the company refuses to rec- 
ognize the self-organization of the 
workers where a company union ob- 
tains proves that the very existence of 
the company union is an interference 
with the right of self-organization, 
even though there may be no concrete, 
overt acts by the employer to prevent 
the formation of a bona-fide union of 
the employees. 


Smoke Screen 


To raise the question that a carrier 


would recognize the self-organization 
of its employees if a majority joined 
together for it, is like a policeman who 
tells an “unfortunate” whom he ar- 
rests for blocking the sidewalk after 
he knocks him down, that he wouldn’t 


have arrested him if he had not 
blocked the sidewalk. Whereas, the 
policeman is the cause of the “unfor- 
tunate’s” blocking the sidewalk and of 
his subsequent arrest. Just so, a car- 
rier which organizes a company union 
is the cause of its employees being un- 
able, asa rule, to effect the self-organi- 
zation of the majority. For instance, 
when the Sleeping Car Porters’ Union 
presented its claim for the right to 
represent the porters and maids to the 
United States Mediation Board, based 
upon a majority membership of the 
porters, L. S. Hungerford, general 
manager of the Pullman Company, 
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countered with the claim that 85 or 
more per cent of the porters had 
voted for the employee plan of repre- 
sentation. While the Porters’ Union 
representatives denied the truth of 
this claim, there was no way to dis- 
prove it, since the company conducted 
the elections of the plan, paid the poll 
clerks who supervised the elections, 
held the elections in its own offices, 
kept ballot boxes in its offices under 
the eyes of the superintendents, mo- 
bilized entire force of offices and wel- 
fare departments to solicit votes from 
porters and maids in offices as they re- 
ported to be signed out daily and on 
the cars, ever urging the porter to vote 
and avoid the red check if he ex- 
pected clemency when in trouble. 
Moreover, the company counted the 
ballots when they were in. Thus it is 
not difficult to see how the company 
could claim 85 or a 100 per cent of the 
porters for the plan. The board 
didn’t question this claim of the Pull- 
man Company, because it was uncer- 
tain as to the scope of its power. Pull- 
man realized this and replied in the 
characteristic tone of the autocrat 
when urged by Edwin P. Morrow, 
mediator, to arbitrate the case that 
“there was nothing to arbitrate, that 
it already had a contract with its em- 
ployees, the porters and maids from 
which it could not depart.” 


Porters Efforts to Organize Precede 
Company Union 


Again, if a carrier did not seek to 
oppose the self-organization of its em- 
ployees, it would not, itself organize a 
company union. Besides it is interest- 
ing to note that the formation of a 
company union in an industry has in- 
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variably followed efforts at organiza- 
tion on the part of the wage-earners 
themselves. Such was the case with 
the porters and maids of the Pullman 
Company. Prior to the establishment 
of the employee plan of representation 
by the Pullman Company in 1920, 
upon the restoration of the railroads 
to private control by the Government, 
several vigorous attempts had been 
made by the porters and maids to 
form a bona-fide union. It seems 
rather natural that if the company 
organized the plan to offset efforts at 
self-organization on the part of the 
porters and maids, as the records indi- 
cate, it would also interfere with any 
subsequent efforts of the porters to 
organize, especially after it had ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for the formation and mainte- 
nance of the plan. 

It is reasonable to assume also that 
a carrier will not pay for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a company 
union without the intention to have it 
function. But it can not function if 
the employees refuse to support it. 
However, since the company union did 
not spring out of the desires and in- 
terests of the employees, they will not 
voluntarily support it. Thus coercion, 
intimidation and interference with the 
right of self-organization of the em- 
ployees are a part of tke nature of a 
company union. These forms of pres- 
sure upon the workers to prevent them 
from expressing their genuine organi- 
zational interests are essential and na- 
tive to the life of a company union. 
Because of this fact, bona-fide collec- 
tive bargaining of wage-earners 
through a company union is, in the 
nature of things, a farce. 
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Collective Bargaining Mandatory 


But the United States Supreme 
Court observes, Congress sought to 
make collective action of wage-earn- 
ers “an instrument of peace rather 
than of strife.” * In harmony with 
this intent, section 2 of the act afirms 
that each party should be free to desig- 
nate its representatives and to organ- 
ize ‘without interference, influence or 
coercion” exercised by the other. 

Commenting on this phase of the 
act in its decision, the Supreme Court 
says: 


It is at once to be observed that 
Congress was not content withthegen- 
eral declaration of the duty of carriers 
and employees to make every reason- 
able effort to enter into and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions and to 
settle disputes with all expedition in 
conference between authorized repre- 
sentatives, but added this distinct pro- 
hibition against coercive measures. 
The addition can not be treated as 
superfluous or insignificant, or as in- 
tended to be without effect. . 


Says Prof. Edward Berman, of the 
University of Illinois Department of 
Economics, in the 4 merican Economic 
Review, volume XX, No. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1930, writing on the Supreme 
Court and Railway Labor Act: 


The Supreme Court thus makes it 
clear that when Congress declared 
that there should be no interference 
by one side with the self-organization 
or designation of representatives by 
the other, it was not merely uttering a 
pious wish. It was a that cer- 


tain acts were thereby prohibited by 


law. 


* Texas and N. O. Ry. Co. ws. Brotherhood, 74 
L.ed. 607, 617. 
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The Court continues as follows: 


The intent of Congress is clear with 
respect to the sort of conduct that is 
prohibited. “Interference” with free- 
dom of action and “‘coercion”’ refer to 
well understood concepts of the law. 
The meaning of the word “influence” 
in this clause may be gathered from 
the context. Noscitur a sociis. The 
use of the word is to be taken as inter- 
dicting the normal relations and inno- 
cent communications which are a part 
of all friendly intercourse, albeit be- 
tween employer and employee. “In- 
fluence” in this context plainly means 
pressure, the use of the authority or 
ag of either party to induce action 

y the other in derogation of what 
the statute calls “self-organization.” 
The phrase covers the abuse of rela- 
tion or opportunity so as to corrupt or 
override the will, and it is no more 
difficult to appraise conduct of this 
sort in connection with the selection of 
representatives for the purposes of 
this act than in relation to well-known 
applications of the law with respect to 
fraud, duress and undue influence. If 
Congress intended that the prohibi- 
tion, as thus construed, should be en- 
forced, the courts would encounter no 
difficulty in fulfilling its purpose. 

In reaching a conclusion as to the 
intent of Congress, the importance of 
the prohibition in its relation to the 
plan devised by the act must have ap- 
propriate consideration. Freedom of 
choice in the selection of representa- 
tives on each side of the dispute is the 
essential foundation of the statutory 
scheme. All the proceedings looking 
to amicable adjustments and to agree- 
ments for arbitration of disputes, the 
entire policy of the act, must depend 
for success on the uncoerced action of 
each party through its own representa- 
tives to the end that agreements satis- 
factory to both may be reached and 
the peace essential to the uninter- 
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rupted service of the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce may be main- 
tained. 


In unmistakable language the Court 
adds: 


Collective action would be a mock- 
ery if representation were made futile 
by interference with freedom of 
choice. 


Declares Prof. Edward Berman: 


The obligations which the Railway 
Labor Act has thus far been seen to 
impose upon the carriers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The employees must be free to 
belong to any organization they wish. 

2. They must be free to designate 
any organization they wish to repre- 
sent them. 

3. The carriers must deal with the 
organization so designated. 

4. The carriers must not use any of 
the following methods in the attempt 
to defeat a trade union or to substitute 
a company union in its place: 


(a) Pay the expenses of the com- 
pany union. 

(b) Take away the privileges, such 
as railway pass, from union leaders 
because of their connection with the 
union (or by implication from union 
members because of their member- 
ship). 

(c) Discharge union leaders be- 
cause they are active in the union. 

(d) Discharge union members be- 
cause they belong to the union (by im- 
plication). 

(e) Put anti-union contracts into 
effect (by implication). 
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He continues in the same article: 


The meaning of the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, as the latter has been in- 
terpreted in the Texas and New Or- 
leans decision, may accordingly be set 
down as follows: 


1. Workers must be left free to or- 
ganize and to choose whatever organi- 
zation they wish to represent them. 

2. Carriers must deal with the em- 
ployees through the organization so 
This implies collective bar- 


chosen. 
gaining. 

3. Carriers must not use coercive 
methods to defeat trade unions or to 
build company unions. 

4. Carriers must put into effect the 
awards of boards of arbitration. 

5. Workers must not strike against 
such awards. 

6. Carriers must not change condi- 
tions, except by agreement, during the 
60-day period provided for the emer- 
gency boards. 

7. Workers must not strike during 
this same period. 

8. Injunctions will issue against car- 
riers or workers or both to enforce 
these obligations. 


The Pullman Company has not 
only ignored but flatly defied the 
Railway Labor Act both in the letter 
and spirit. 

It appears, therefore, that a per- 
manent injunction for the disestab- 
lishment of the employee representa- 
tion plan or company union should 
issue. 





MONEY VALUES AND WORLD DEPRESSION 


Dr. I. D. CARPENTER 


CCORDING to press reports, 
A as well as statistical reports 
available, the entire world is 
suffering from commercial depression, 
unemployment, poverty, suffering of 
the masses and in many places revolu- 
tion. If the world is to make prog- 
ress we must profit by these experi- 
ences and correct the basic error that 
is responsible for them. 

In order to discover this basic error 
it is necessary to calmly, intelligently 
and impartially reason, discuss and 
analyze the situation with an open 
mind and with a sincere desire to 
arrive at a solution of the problem. 

In the discussion of any subject, 
certain well-defined facts must be ac- 
cepted as unquestioned. As we have 
not been visited by any world-wide 
calamities and as nature seems to con- 
tinue her bounteous outpourings un- 
diminished, there is no refuge to be 
had in blaming our present plight on 
any acts of God or on freakish acts of 
nature. I am assuming, therefore, 
that in this case we are dealing with 
causes and effects that have been 
brought about by man. 

The sphere of man-made laws is 
limited to the government of his own 
conduct. State and national laws are 
but mass agreements of individuals. 
They differ according to the desires 
of the group to be governed and are 
designed to regulate and control the 
social and commercial relations be- 
tween individuals, groups and nations. 

Man-made laws must of necessity 
be changing and flexible, whereas the 


laws of nature are universal, constant 
and unvarying. It naturally follows 
that any man-made law which runs 
counter to the laws of nature will not 
only cease to function successfully but 
is most likely to produce conditions of 
unlimited harm. 

If we can accept the above as a 
premise for our present discussion, 
then we can only come to the conclu- 
sion that the present condition of dis- 
tress throughout the world has been 
brought about by man himself and 
that only through a readjustment of 
certain man-made laws (either na- 
tional or international) can we hope 
to find the remedy which we are seek- 
ing. 

Commerce is but a general term 
which includes the multiple transac- 
tions of individuals or groups who are 
exchanging that which they have but 
do not need for something that they 
do need or want. In order to make 
these transactions more simple, and 
more easily accomplished, laws were 
passed authorizing the creation of 
money as a standard symbol of value 
and medium of exchange and by being 
accepted as such by the peoples of the 
world it has served the purpose for 
which it was created and intended. 

The happiness and prosperity of 
man is dependent upon his ability to 
trade or exchange what he has but 
does not need for something that he 
does need or want; and until every 
human being has been able to satisfy 
all of his needs or desires, the markets 
of the world will remain open to trade. 
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A farmer may produce more wheat 
than he needs for flour for his family, 
which leaves him with wheat that he 
he does not need. But he does need 
shoes, clothing, machinery, fuel, furni- 
ture, et cetera, which someone else 
produces. 

The same condition exists between 
nations, but trade between men of the 
same nation is made easy because they 
have the same medium of exchange, 
while trade between nations can be 
carried on with equal facility only in 
case the nations have the same stand- 
ards of money value. 

Most of the nations created their 
money from either gold or silver, or 
both, and then later to further facili- 
tate trade they passed laws authoriz- 
ing the use of credit in the form of 
paper money redeemable in either gold 
or silver. But different nations created 
money of different standards and dif- 
ferent units of the same standards, so 
that in the trade between nations it 
became necessary to adjust these dif- 
ferences in exchange. 

Where the difference in money 
values is fixed and stationary the ad- 
justment is comparatively simple but 
where the money values of one nation 
are fixed and those of the other nation 
are fluctuating the problem of trade 
or exchange becomes exceedingly com- 
plex. This is due to an element of un- 
certainty in the transaction that inter- 
feres with decision and naturally this 
element of uncertainty is in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of fluctuation of 
the variable medium of exchange. 

The effect that fluctuating monetary 
values may have on the commerce of 
the world has been strikingly brought 
to light by a recent investigation of 
our trade relations with China which 
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has been carried on by a subcommitee 
of the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. This in- 
vestigation was authorized by a Sen- 
ate resolution as a result of the alarm- 
ing decrease in our volume of trade 
with China. The subcommittee made 
its report on February 11, 1931, and 
calls attention to conditions in China 
and the Orient that are almost as- 
tounding. 

China for a number of years has 
been one of our greatest customers. 
It is even a greater potential customer 
of the future. With our own capacity 
for production keyed up to a high 
point of efficiency, it will be appreci- 
ated that any falling off in the pur- 
chasing power of China and other 
Oriental nations will have a very di- 
rect and immediate effect on our own 
prosperity and well-being. Yet that 
is exactly what has been taking place 
to an alarming extent during the past 
year or more and is still continuing 
with no immediate hope of improve- 
ment. ‘ 

China, like most of the Oriental 
nations and most of the Central and 
South American countries, is and al- 
ways has been a silver-standard coun- 
try. There are other reasons, which 
I shall try to explain later, but the 
principal reason for this is that China 
has no gold and is therefore forced to 
use silver as a medium of value and 
exchange. 

But when China and other silver 
countries go to buy the products of 
other nations they must pay for such 
products in gold and in order to ob- 
tain the necessary gold they must buy 
it with silver. It will readily be seen 
that the purchasing power of all silver- 
standard countries is directly depend- 
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ent upon the going price of silver. So 
long as the price of silver remains con- 
stant, international trade with the 
silver countries remains normal and 
prosperous. 

Until the last year the price of silver 
has nearly always remained sufficiently 
stable so as not to disturb the normal 
prosperity of China and other silver- 
standard countries. But for reasons 
which I shall attempt to explain later, 
the price of silver began to drop in the 
world market about twelve or four- 
teen months ago and has continued to 
drop most persistently ever since until 
today the conditions in China are most 
deplorable and alarming. 

Authentic reports in the hands of 
the Senate committee indicate that 
twenty thousand people have been dy- 
ing daily in China from hunger and 
exposure. These conditions in China 
can not be laid to the revolution in that 


country. The present government of 
China has the internal situation well 
in hand and the country has been prac- 
tically at peace within during the past 


year and a half. During the whole 
period of the Revolution the foreign 
commerce of China was affected to 
only a slight degree. The commerce 
of China with other nations began to 
suffer only when the price of silver 
begain to drop and in proportion as 
the price of silver was affected. 

In June, 1928, the price of silver 
was 60 cents per ounce. Today the 
price is only 27 cents per ounce—the 
lowest price in all history. 

As the price of silver has dropped 
in half, the purchasing power of 
China and other silver-standard coun- 
tries has also dropped in half. This, 
of course, is inevitable because what- 
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ever China must buy from us and the 
rest of the world she must pay for in 
gold. The result is that China has 
been forced to reduce her foreign buy- 
ing to the lowest possible point. The 
fact is that none of the silver-standard 
countries can afford at this time to 
buy anything but the barest necessities 
of life from the outside world. 

A very striking illustration of the 
effect on one of our most stable ar- 
ticles is brought out in the report of 
the Senate subcommittee to which I 
have referred. Cotton is our greatest 
export product. The chief market of 
the world for our cotton textiles is in 
tropical climates of China, India, Asia, 
Mexico, Central and South America 
—nearly all silver-standard countries. 

It is a significant fact that our ex- 
port of this product has been falling 
off in almost direct proportion to the 
steady fall in the price of silver and the 
consequent reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of these nations. Our cot- 
ton textile mills as well as those of 
Manchester, England, began to suffer 
as soon as silver began to drop. 

It is a further significant fact that 
our whole commerce with all of these 
silver-standard countries has been 
decreasing in proportion as the price 
of silver has been falling during the 
past year or more. The following 
statistics with reference to our de- 
creasing trade relations with silver- 
standard countries during the first 
eleven months of 1930 are taken from 
the report of the Senate subcommittee 
on trade relations with China: 


China: Per 


Decrease in exports 
Decrease in imports 
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South America: 
Decrease in exports 
Decrease in imports 

Mexico: 

Decrease in exports 
Decrease in imports 

India 
Decrease in exports 
Decrease in imports 


At the present time the national 
money standards are of two kinds. 
One is based on gold with an arbitrar- 
ily fixed valuation of $20.67 per ounce 
and the other is based on silver which 
fluctuates in value from day to day. 

Neither metal is fundamentally es- 
sential to the well-being of the human 
race from the standpoint of supplying 
food, shelter, clothing, warmth, pro- 
tection, education, or recreation. Both 
metals are used to a limited extent in 
the arts and sciences, but their chief 
contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind has been their world-wide recog- 
nition as standards of value in the 
form of money, that medium which 
man created to promote and facilitate 
trade so that both men and nations 
could exchange what they produced 
above their needs, for things they did 
need which were produced in excess 
by other men and other nations. 

From the history of their first pro- 
duction down to the present time the 
ratio of production of gold and silver 
has been remarkably constant and un- 
varying, so the degree of their rarity 
can not be the cause of the variation 
of their relative values. 

Ever since the discovery of Amer- 
ica the ratio of production of silver to 
gold has been about 14to 1. Because 
silver is primarily a by-product of 
gold, copper, lead and zinc, it is prac- 
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tically impossible to vary its ratio of 
production to that of gold. It would 
seem as though nature has arbitrarily 
fixed this ratio for the convenience of 
man. 

The experience of centuries has 
proven that there can be no danger of 
overproduction of silver even though 
its price should be arbitrarily fixed. 
As a matter of fact the price of silver, 
even in the absence of a fixed price, has 
remained remarkably steady until the 
development of the present alarming 
situation. 

As a contrast to the more-or-less 
stabilized conditions that have ob- 
tained heretofore, the relative value 
of silver and gold at the present time 
is that of 77 to 1—this being based on 
the present selling price of silver at 
27 cents per ounce. This abnormal 


reduction in the price value of silver 
has been brought about in face of the 


fact that silver is still continuing to be 
brought forth from the treasures of 
the earth at the same ratio of about 
14 to 1, and is due to about six or 
seven powerful gold-standard nations 
who insist upon treating silver as a 
commodity regardless of its conse- 
quences to the rest of the world which 
is dependent upon silver as its prin- 
cipal medium of exchange. 

As the Senate subcommittee study- 
ing our trade relations with China has 
stated in its report, silver is more than 
a commodity with over half of the 
people of the world. Four-fifths of 
the human race are using silver money 
as their standard of value and medium 
of exchange, but their standard is an 
elastic one because the price of silver 
fluctuates from day to day. The other 
one-fifth of the human race have 
adopted gold as their standard of 
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value and have fixed the price at a 
stationary point of $20.67 per ounce. 
At this point let me emphasize that 
this price of $20.67 per ounce for 
gold is not determined by any price in 
the open market but is the price that 
has been arbitrarily fixed by interna- 
tional agreement. 

Because there is not sufficient gold 
to stabilize the currency of all the na- 
tions who have adopted it as their 
standard of value, it becomes a much- 
sought commodity by those nations 
and though its value is fixed at $20.67 
per ounce, they can bid for it by offer- 
ing more of those commodities which 
fluctuate in values. 

As silver to these nations is but one 
of those fluctuating commodities the 
same as wheat, corn, cotton or oil, 
they offer more silver, more wheat, 
more corn, more cotton or more oil 
for an ounce of gold and as a result 
all commodities are depressed in price, 
but gold remains at $20.67 per ounce. 

But four-fifths of the human race 
have no gold and their wealth and 
purchasing power is stored and sym- 
bolized in the form of silver money 
which is decreased in purchasing 
power along with wheat and corn and 
cotton, et cetera, until today one ounce 
of silver will only buy 7/15 as much 
gold as it would one year ago. This 
means that four-fifths of the human 
race are deprived of over 50 per cent 
of their normal purchasing power 
whenever they attempt to trade out- 
side of their own country in the world 
market. 

This in turn reacts upon the gold- 
standard countries by making it im- 
possible for the silver-standard coun- 
tries to buy the exportable surplus 
produced in the gold countries and 
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which are needed in the silver coun- 
tries. 

It also results in contraction of 
credit in the gold-standard countries. 
The farmer or the manufacturer who 
can not sell his product is not a good 
risk for a loan, so the banks and finan- 
cial concerns become more careful and 
more selective and demand a greater 
margin of safety in making loans and 
as a result of this vicious circle the 
banks are filled with idle money, the 
factory closes down and contributes its 
bit to the unemployment situation, the 
farmer is implored to produce less 
grain which only results in increased 
production of some other commodity 
which in turn becomes equally difficult 
to market. 

At this point it is interesting to re- 
flect the thoughts of one of our great 
men, Mr. Owen D. Young, who in 
speaking on “The Problem of Our 
American Surplus,” said in part: 


“It is our most vital and immediate 
economic question. What surpluses 
have we to deal with? 

“First, and most conspicuous of all, 
is our agricultural surplus. The 
proper handling of that problem has 
a direct bearing on, and one may say, 
is the key to farm relief. 

“Second, we have our raw-material 
surplus outside the field of agricul- 
ture, such as our minerals. 

“Third, we have our industrial sur- 
plus, which means more manufactured 
goods than our people can consume. 
This surplus is not so large or so un- 
controllable as our agricultural sur- 
plus. It is more readily financed and 
lends itself to more orderly market- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is a factor of 
growing importance in American in- 
dustry and has a substantial relation- 
ship to unemployment. 
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“Fourth, we have an exportable, 
surplus of service, such as technical in- 
formation, managerial and manufac- 
turing experience, banking, insurance 
and other services which can be ren- 
dered to other nations without dimin- 
ishing our usable supply at home. 

“Let me say, first, that it is one 

roblem and not a series of problems. 
hether the surplus is in wheat, cot- 
ton, copper, oil, automobiles, or un- 
employed plants and men, it is one 
problem from the standpoint of large 
principles and general policy. 

“Well, what shall we do with our 
surplus of wheat or cotton, or what 

ou please? We must get rid of it. 

here are only two ways—either we 
must burn it at home or sell it abroad. 
If America starts to burn surplus 
wheat when people are hungry else- 
where in the world, the fire will start 
a conflagration which we can not stop. 
If America burns surplus cotton, when 
men are underclothed elsewhere in the 
world, that fire will start a conflagra- 
tion which we can not stop. There is 
no way except to market this surplus 
where men are hungry and where men 
are underclothed.” 


In speaking of unemployment, or 
the surplus of services, he says: 


“It is ridiculous to speak of unem- 
ployment as a necessary condition of 
human society. It is nothing more 
than a maladjustment of its machin- 
ery. It is a blot on our intelligence. 
It is a drain on our sympathy. It isa 
promoter of charity which affects dis- 
advantageously both those who give 
and those who receive. Some day we 
will learn to do better, but we must 
learn soon.” 


These unimpassioned studied words 
of wisdom coming from a man of 
Mr. Young’s ability and experience in 
world affairs can not be passed over 
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lightly. If, as Mr. Young suggests, 
our troubles are due to the maladjust- 
ment of the machinery of human 
society, is it not logical to conclude 
that the trouble will be found in that 
part of the machinery which governs 
and controls the commerce of human 
society, which is that man-made medi- 
um of exchange called money? 

But, you say, there is plenty of 
money in the world to carry on com- 
merce and enable trading between 
nations. Yes, that is true, but one- 
fifth of the human race does not recog- 
nize the money of the other four-fifths 
as money and will accept it only as a 
commodity which fluctuates from day 
to day. 

There is approximately $10,- 
909,000,000 (nearly eleven billion 
dollars) worth of gold money in the 
world today. Of that amount the 
United States holds $4,250,000,000; 
France, $2,000,000,000; England, 
$750,000,000; Germany, $500,000,- 
ooo; Argentine, $400,000,000 ; Japan, 
$400,000,000. It will be seen that 
just a few of the most powerful na- 
tions are holding almost the entire 
gold supply of the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact there is only about $250,- 
000,000 worth of gold available for 
the stabilization of the money of all 
the other countries on earth whose 
combined population represents more 
than 85 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of the world. 

A financial committee of the League 
of Nations, reporting in 1930, stated 
that the burden upon gold for mone- 
tary purposes had been steadily in- 
creasing for years and that unless con- 
ditions of production changed there 
would be an actual shortage of gold 


by 1934. 
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Furthermore, the eminent and au- 
thoritative mining engineer, John 
Hays Hammond, states in an article 
appearing in The Nation’s Business 
of October, 1930, that a very exhaus- 
tive survey carried on throughout the 
world has revealed that there are no 
new major discoveries of gold in sight 
and that there is no immediate hope 
of relieving the present shortage of 
gold as a medium of exchange for the 
nations of the world. 

About fifty years ago the leading 
commercial powers of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, demone- 
tized silver and adopted the single 
gold standard. At that time there 
was apparently a sufficient gold supply 
in the world to justify the action taken. 
Price levels, however, began to drop 
in proportion to the shrinkage in the 
supply of gold for monetary purposes. 
Prices reached their lowest levels in 
1896. At this point the increase in 
production of gold in Alaska and 
South Africa began to be felt through- 
out the world and prices again started 
to rise. 

Today history is repeating itself. 
There is danger of a shortage in our 
gold supply for monetary purposes. 
The supply which we do have is un- 
evenly distributed. Price levels again 
are falling. There seems to be no 
hope for an increase in gold produc- 
tion, but unless there is, we can not 
long put off the necessity of calling 
into action our secondary line of de- 
fense, namely silver, which since time 
immemorial has been a symbol of true 
value to the largest part of the human 
race. 

There is no intention here to criti- 
cize the action that was taken a half a 
century ago in demonetizing silver. 
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But conditions have changed tre- 
mendously since then. The volume 
of world commerce has increased a 
hundredfold without a corresponding 
increase in the supply of gold. Com- 
mercially speaking the nations of the 
world are more interdependent upon 
each other than ever before. 

It may be argued that our highly 
developed credit and checking systems 
no longer require such a large supply 
of metallic money as a basis for our 
currency. That may be true so far 
as our internal commerce is concerned 
and so long as confidence remains un- 
shaken. However we can not over- 
look the fact that the commerce be- 
tween nations must still be adjusted 
in gold and that only a few of the most 
powerful commercial nations have de- 
veloped their credit and checking 
systems to the same point of efficiency 
as is the case in the United States. 

If all the countries of the earth were 
forced to adopt a gold standard for 
their money in order to carry on world 
trade, it would mean that 1,700,- 
000,000 people or 85 per cent of the 
earth’s population would have a gold 
reserve of less than 15 cents per capita 
to base their money on, while the 
United States today has a gold reserve 
of $37 per capita and France has a 
gold reserve of $40 percapita. In the 
face of these figures, can anyone 
doubt the inadequacy of gold as a 
standard of money values for the 
entire world? 

What can China, India, Mexico and 
the countries of Central America and 
South America offer to the United 
States, France, England, Germany and 
Argentine that would induce these 
gold-standard countries to give up 
enough gold to standardize a medium 
of exchange throughout the world? 
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Yet if world commerce is to be re- 
stored and maintained it is clearly 
evident even to any novice that a 
standard, fixed medium of exchange 
must be established for these coun- 
tries that will be universally accepted 
as a yardstick for the measurement of 
value. 

Even if sufficient gold were avail- 
able, the problem of changing the 
money standards of India and China 
from silver to gold would be just as 
great as would the problem of chang- 
ing the religions of these two coun- 
tries, for their standards of silver 
money are as ancient and as estab- 
lished as is their religion. 

There are many obvious reasons 
why silver is the oniy form of money 
that is adaptable to the Orient and 
many of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Wages are so low in these 
countries that ldborers would be com- 
pelled to work for months before an 
individual could save a gold piece that 
would be large enough to conserve. 
This in itself, coupled with the fact 
that they have no established credit 
or checking system, makes it well nigh 
impossible to consider gold as their 
daily medium of exchange. Paper 
money is equally out of the ques- 
tion. Oriental people are suspicious 
of paper money. This is partly be- 
cause silver has proven itself to them 
to be indestructible, whereas paper 
money has proven itself to be unfit for 
circulation after having been carried 
in their loin cloths as is the custom in 
those countries. 

In 1927 Great Britain undertook to 
change India to a gold standard while 
her own gold reserve was deplorably 
inadequate for her own monetary 
system. In her desperate efforts to 
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acquire gold she arbitrarily destroyed 
the silver monetary standards of 
India and started melting up her coins 
into bar silver which is now being sold 
on the world market for gold. This 
mania for enough gold to standardize 
the currency of India is the immediate 
cause of the present deflation in the 
price of silver and has already de- 
pressed its price from 64 cents to 27 
cents per ounce. They still need four 
times the amount of gold which has 
been acquired for India thus far and 
consequently they are continuing the 
process until they hope that their goal 
may be reached. 

When the price of silver goes down, 
commodity prices also go down, which 
is another way of saying that gold has 
gone up. 

Where will the price of silver and 
all the other world commodities have 
dropped to by the time Great Britain 
reaches her goal in India? One does 
not need to draw on the imagination 
to any further extent to see that a con- 
tinuance of present world policies to- 
ward silver and gold by Great Britain 
and the other world powers is heading 
the entire world toward international 
bankruptcy. 

One can not but wonder why it is 
that certain interests and certain na- 
tions are so reluctant to consider the 
necessity of fixing a price on silver 
that would be determined by its rela- 
tive rarity to gold and recognizing it 
as a stabilized medium of exchange for 
those countries that through force of 
circumstances have no choice but to 
use silver as their medium of standard 
values? That is exactly what has 
been done with reference to gold for 
the gold-standard countries and in 
view of the fact that the relative pro- 
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duction of these two basic metals has 
remained unchanged for centuries of 
time there can be no question as to the 
practicability of such a plan. 

Would not such action restore the 
purchasing power of four-fifths of the 
human race and provide a market for 
all of our exportable surplus? 

Would it not enable our factories 
to resume operations to the limit of 
their capacities and thereby relieve 
unemployment ? 

Would it not enable the resumption 
of mining operations that have been 
forced to close down because of the 
slump in silver prices? 

Would it not stabilize and stand- 
ardize the markets of the world to 
such an extent that the present credit 
contraction would be eased? 

Would it not stabilize and promote 
the development of our trade rela- 
tions with India as well as all the 


Latin countries of the earth? 

Would it not permanently stand- 
ardize the basis of trade with all for- 
eign nations and thereby stabilize in- 
dustry sufficiently to greatly lessen the 


hazards involved in extension of 
credit? 

Would it not lessen the burden and 
stigma of charity, which has increas- 
ingly made itself evident throughout 
the world, though clothed in many dis- 
guises? 

Would it not stand out as a monu- 
ment to human intelligence and a testi- 
monial to human progress? 


There is no evading the fact that 
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the present demoralization of world 
commerce has brought the world face 
to face with a crisis that is as serious 
as any on record in all history. The 
disintegrating forces that are at work 
in the Orient and the Latin American’ 
countries show no signs of abatement. 
It is clearly evident that our present 
method of dealing with world com- 
merce, so far as it relates to these un- 
fortunate countries, is entirely inade- 
quate in successfully coping with the 
situation. 

The question which overshadows 
all other world questions of the day is 
whether or not the present civilization 
is willing and ready to accept as a per- 
manent gain the tremendous upward 
stride that has been made in the scale 
of living during the past fifteen to 
twenty-five years. The question is 
whether this advancement means so 
much to us that we are willing to dis- 
card old and wornout theories in order 
that it may be maintained. If we are 
not willing to do this there seems to 
be no alternative for civilization but 
to slide backward to lower and lower 
levels in the scale of living. 

To a very large measure the choice 
between these two alternatives lies 
with the people of Great Britain and 
America. They have it in their power 
to effect just and equitable changes in 
the monetary systems of the world 
which will result in a permanent stabili- 
zation of world trade and restore 
peace and prosperity to the needy and 
the oppressed of the world. 


CONTACT 


The universe is but the lordly hem 

Of God’s outflowing garment; and to them 
That touch in faith, its mysteries reveal 

A sacrament each mortal wound to heal. 





EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 
AUGUSTA 
Pau W. FULLER 
Educational Director, Southern Campaign, American Federation of Labor 


S A feature of the educational 
N campaign being carried on in 
Augusta, Georgia, and the 
Horse Creek Valley, of South Caro- 
lina, the recent Labor Chautauqua 
held during the week of April 20 to 
25, inclusive, was a demonstration of 
the development of the labor move- 
ment since the inauguration of the 
organization and educational cam- 
paign in this vicinity. 

Several thousands of eager, earnest 
workers, their wives, and children at- 
tended the chautauqua. Each succeed- 
ing night, the attendance and interest 
increased. Audiences listened atten- 


tively to addresses of a highly infor- 
mative nature dealing with industrial 
and economic problems and the value 
of trade union organizations as a solu- 


tion. Equally interesting programs 
of music and entertainment added 
much to the enjoyment of the chau- 
tauqua programs. 

Since we began the educational cam- 
paign sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor, we have had the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the 
Georgia State Federation of Labor 
and the Augusta Central Labor 
Union. Activities of the campaign 
have been of a wide scope. A great 
deal of interest has been centered on 
mass meetings, most of these being 
open meetings, others closed union 
meetings. The addresses made at all 
of these meetings have been of an en- 
lightening nature concerning the de- 
velopment of the new trade union doc- 


trine of cooperation between capital 
and labor, or union-management., co- 
operation. 

Through the medium. of the radio 
we have been able to reach the public. 
Many invitations from local churches 
have been accepted to deliver the 
message of Labor in the pulpits at 
regular church services. 

Study classes for the most part have 
necessarily been converted into mass 
activity because of the size of the 
group anxious to participate. The 
very nature of the work has made it 
necessary to carry on mass activity 
that we might reach greater numbers 
of workers. A systematic distribution 
of literature supplied by the American 
Federation of Labor has been used 
with good results. 

With the progress of our program 
of meetings, classes, and other ac- 
tivities we introduced the idea of the 
labor chautauqua. After receiving 
the endorsement of the Georgia State 
Federation of Labor and the Augusta 
Central Labor Union to hold the 
chautauqua, a committee was ap- 
pointed from every local union in the 
city which formed the Chautauqua 
Committee. The purpose of this com- 
mitte was to work out all plans and 
details of the chautauqua. 

This committee elected a chairman 
and a secretary from its number and 
other members were divided into sub- 
committees that went quietly about 
the details assigned them. The com- 
mittees solicited the support and aid 
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of all groups in working out their 
plans. The chautauqua was to be 
given to the workers and the public 
free of charge. No expenditure, ex- 
cept that for an auditorium was to be 
made. All music and entertainment 
would come from talent contributed. 

The work of the committees was 
invaluable in making the chautauqua 
a success. It brought out the willing 
workers, many of whom made per- 
sonal sacrifices in giving their time 
and services not only for the chau- 
tauqua but in building the movement 
here. 

When the chautauqua finally opened, 
it not only proved the resourcefulness 
and earnestness of the committee 
members but the sincere cooperation 
they had received from the labor 
movement and the community as a 
whole. The chautauqua had become 
our biggest mass educational under- 
taking. 

Workers of every craft, and people 
from practically every walk of life— 
college professors, teachers, preach- 
ers, business men, and a few from mill 
managements—represented those who 
attended the chautauqua. Entertain- 
ment was contributed from the city 
government, Radio Station WRDW, 
the Song Shoppe, Salvation Army, and 
many other sources including workers 
and their families. A variety of pro- 
grams included brass bands, orches- 
tras, vocal and instrumental music, 
dancing, monologs, and comedy 
sketches. 

Addresses were made by Dr. W. D. 
Jennings, Mayor of Augusta, Edward 
F. McGrady, legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor, W. C. Jeffries, organizer of 
the United Textile Workers, H. H. 
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Emmons, representative of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers, Geoffrey C. 
Brown, consulting engineer of the 
American Federation of Labor, W. A. 
Calvin, vice president of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Steamship 
Builders Union. Other local speakers 
included Haywood Rivers, president 
of the Central Labor Union and vice 
president of the Georgia State Fed- 
eration of Labor; L. B. Furtick, chair- 
man of the Chautauqua Committee; 
J. E. Hughes and R. H. Thompson of 
the local United Textile Workers 
Unions; Max Wilk, editor of Labor 
Review; Rev. Culvison, pastor of the 
Primitive Baptist Church, Johnstown, 
South Carolina (Bath). 

As a result of the chautauqua new 
members have been added topractically 
every local union, the textile locals, of 
course, received the greatest number 
of members. Local labor leaders 
have been enthused over the results 
of the chautauqua and have been in- 
spired to plan further development of 
the educational work. The great value 
of the chautauqua is the workers have 
learned to understand each other 
which has created greater harmony 
and cooperation in their own ranks. 
The chautauqua demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by harmony and 
cooperation of different crafts. 

The splendid response given by re- 
ligious, business, civic, and political 
groups of this vicinity in assisting with 
entertainment, music, floral decora- 
tions and their presence at the chau- 
tauqua was a manifestation of their in- 
terest. Their willingness to cooperate 
was a direct result of the methods used 
in our entire educational program as 
conducted here. As the workers have 
been shown in all our activities if they 
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would seek cooperation they can only 
expect to receive same when they 
themselves have shown an intelligent 
understanding of their problems and 
are willing to give their best efforts 
in bringing cooperation about. 

Many instances of how union 
workers are endeavoring to assist in 
giving their very best effort in the 
production and quality of the material 
they produce, and the elimination of 
waste might be related. However, we 
feel this has been recognized on the 
part of employers to a great extent. 
There has been no discrimination 
against any workers because of his 
union affiliation or has there been any 
opposition toward organization. 

We hope that the continuance of a 
sincere desire on the part of the 
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workers to bring about a better under- 
standing between themselves and their 
employers will eventually establish a 
distinct cooperative relationship. 
The chautauqua has not been a 
separate function of our educational 
work but has been a means of stimulat- 
ing interest and creating activity for 
workers that has brought about a bet- 
ter understanding among workers as 
it has not only taught them how to 
work together but it has won the re- 
spect and confidence of all groups in 
the community. If the labor move- 
ment would have permanency, its 
sincerity must be sold to the public. 
Obviously, the labor chautauqua can 
be made one of the most successful 
means of presenting the principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


JONQUIL AND STAR 


What star, I wonder, waited for the birth 
Of this most brief and golden star of earth— 


Waited the long and empty aeons through, 
Lonely and golden in its field of blue, 


Searching the meadowed earth each blossomy spring 
For this one golden and expected thing 


That thrusts the grass aside in lifting up 
A soul that is a golden, erpty cup 


Lifted to what far-gazing, faithful star, 
Among the golden millions that there are? 
Davit Morton. 
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First Article—Bad Debts 
Emit SZABO 


ing wrong with this country. An 

oficial compilation of actual 
data shows only a negligible, small 
percentage of bad debts, both com- 
mercial and installment, in the tre- 
mendous turnovers of the country. 
Everybody thought the percentage 
must be alarming. A sigh of relief 
is in order. The blessed old country 
is all right. 

Being an inveterate optimist my- 
self, I do not wish to spoil the gratify- 
ing results and effects of carefully pre- 
pared statistics. Nevertheless it might 
be interesting to know how those 
debts were paid, who or whose money 
paid them, and if in some cases others 
have paid them, are their claims also 
good or perhaps secured with sufficient 
collaterals? Have those debtors left 
some more good collaterals or good 
friends to pay the balance of their 
debts? It would be also interesting to 
know the percentage of the large debt- 
ors who have compiled not only the 
bulk of data, but also the bulk of busi- 
ness and money as compared to the 
percentage of small commercial and 
installment debtors; and finally how 
much did the collection cost? 

Incidentally I am reminded of the 
tramp who begged for some small 
change at the door of a farmhouse. 
“We have no money,” said the farm- 
er’s wife. “Then let me have some 
bread,” continued the tramp. “We 
have no bread,” was the answer. 
“Then for heaven’s sake give me a 
drink of water,” he begged. There 


& jing wrong with hi there is noth- 


was no water either. The tramp stood 
there for awhile and then, carefully 
weighing each word, he said: “You 
will die in less time than a week.” With 
this he turned. As soon as the woman 
had recovered from the shock, she ran 
after the tramp, brought him to the 
house, treated him to a meal, gave him 
some money and finally she asked him 
to retract his curse. “I did not curse 
you, my good woman,” the tramp said; 
“it is only logical that if you have no 
money, no bread, no water, you must 
die before the end of a week.” 

However it is not quite so. Before 
a man would starve, he would sell or 
pawn his belongings. When he has 
sold his last thing, he will borrow 
from relations and friends. And if 
there are none left, he will beg or 
cheat or steal or rob, but he will not 
starve or let his wife and children 
starve. 

Here is where bad debts and crime 
are coming in. Those bad debts are 
beyond statistics, beyond science, 
though not beyond human help. If it 
were possible to compile them, the 
percentage would be alarming. 


What’s Wrong? 


Everybody wants to know and no- 
body cares or dares to tell the full 
truth of what is ailing the world. 
Everything was blamed already but 
the real source of the evil; almost 
everything suggested but the right 
remedy. 

Some people blame overproduc- 
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tion. Why, underconsumption is a 
better word, with millions of people 
unable to buy bare necessities and 
utilities of life, not speaking of enjoy- 
ments and the standard of life sinking 
fast. 

There are some who would blame 
idle money. This might be called 
more justly, more appropriately, “un- 
employment of money,” or, eventu- 
ally, “frozen money,” that can’t be 
realized and turned into profit. 

Still others find fault with our ex- 
port trade, admitting or forgetting, 
as the case may be, that our neighbors 
are in the same or worse plight and 
can not buy and pay. 

The crash on the stock market cer- 
tainly has not ruined or affected, in 
its consequences, causes and effects, 
the entire population of the world. 

Chain stores, big business, ma- 
chines and labor-saving devices, pro- 
hibition, child labor, imported human, 
boxed and barreled labor, et cetera, 
were mentioned—all of which are not 
matters of recent origin and either 
have adjusted or in time will adjust 
themselves, without throwing the 
globe out of equilibrium, or causing a 
world crisis. 

Whichever we take, it is only part 
of the truth. Most of them are con- 
sequences and not the reason, effects 
but not the cause. 

In order to get at the truth it is 
necessary to go back to the elementary 
rules of commerce, to the A B C of 
commercialism. 


What Keeps the World Going? 


When I went to school, we learned 
that it is work that keeps the world 
going, both mental and physical work, 
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by decree of nature or, if you like it 
better, by ordination of the Creator. 

Some people prefer to say that the 
idea moves the world. They are 
right, too. Idea is but another word 
for work. All work, every piece of 
it, is based on an idea. 

Now let us ask a hundred people, 
average men of all stations and trades, 
what is keeping the world going? 

The answer will be—if not uniso- 
nous, then next to it—money. They 
are money-minded, money-hungry; 
money is the ultimate goal of their 
efforts, awake and asleep. Moses may 
have destroyed the golden calf, but he 
did not destroy the idea. 

Ask them why is money the only 
desirable, the only worthwhile thing 
to live and to die for? This time the 
answer will be unanimous: “Because it 
affords well-being, independence, lei- 
sure, et cetera.” Leisure is the oppo- 
site of work and against the will of 
nature. 

And, because money is the domi- 
nant idea in their minds, the leading 
motive, the basic principle of their 
actions, they have only one purpose in 
life: Go and get it by gentle or foul 
means, smoothly or violently, honestly 
or dishonestly, but get it! There are 
few exceptions, if any. 

Understand me well; I am no 
prophet, no moralist, no reformer and 
no politician, class or otherwise. Nor 
do I pretend to tell a new one. I only 
wish to state an existing fact which we 
all know very well. 

Of course money is necessary as a 
means of exchange, of well being, in- 
dependence, comfort, leisure and all 
that. All these can be reached with 
less effort and more respect for law 
and order. The truth, however, is 
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that money-hungry people are not 
after those conveniences and when 
they get them, they do not stop there. 
Heavens, no. They are after the 
power and the autocratic rule over 
many millions of people which money 
creates automatically. It is said that 
autocratic rule is bankrupt. If it is, 
then it is a fraudulent bankruptcy and 
the business is secretly continued 
under another name. 

In medieval times they punished a 
common thief by smearing honey all 
over his body, limbs and face, and 
then binding him to a tree in the 
woods—a victim to flies. A good 
samaritan found such a pitiable 
delinquent on his path and good- 
naturedly started to chase the flies 
away. “Stop that, for mercy’s sake,” 
the delinquent cried. ‘Those flies are 
filled and do not hurt me, but if you 
chase them away others will come, 


new ones, still hungry, and it is their 
stings I am afraid of.” 

The great mass of the hungry ones 
is alarming. 


Prosperity 


What is prosperity? Our standard 
dictionaries inform us that it means 
“thriving, flourishing, the opposite of 
adversity.” However, we are not in- 
terested in the linguistic part but 
rather in the characteristics of pros- 
perity, which are cheap dollars and 
dear commodities, as we all know very 
well. Now if we know, why are we 
delighted to hear how cheap every- 
thing is and how far a dollar will go? 
Dear dollars and cheap commodities 
mean adversity. What we want and 
need is dear commodities and cheap 
dollars. Prosperity. 
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One of the fundamental rules of 
commerce is that there must be an 
equivalent for everything in order to 
get possession of it. Everything has 
a value according to prevailing condi- 
tions. The value of a thing is a mat- 
ter of agreement between two par- 
ties—one who must sell and the other 
who must buy. Values are fairly 
adjusted. General trading conditions 
are different from, say, half a century 
ago, when a farmer who wanted to 
buy a scythe would come and go the 
larger part of a day, adding every 
time a trifle to his previous bid, and fi- 
nally consummate and celebrate the 
deal. Under normal conditions there is 
little margin and very little dispute 
and resistance on the part of the buyer 
and consumer. The present demor- 
alization of the market was not caused 
by the consumers but the producers 
and sellers. I donot blame them, they 
have to pay their bills and rents. 

Now, while the value of everything 
is fairly fixed accordingtocertainstable 
principles and rules and fairly ac- 
cepted by the general public, there is 
one single thing which has no value— 
no fixed value at least—no underlying 
principles or rules of determining the 
value but virtually in the same shape 
and state as 5,000 years ago, when 
Pharaohs ruled the land. 

And, more remarkably, this very 
thing without a fixed value is exactly 
the same that keeps the world going— 
labor. 

Ever since labor was employed, it 
was gotten for nothing. Autocratic 
rule gave the laborer what was 
thought necessary to keep him alive. 
It gave as much to its domestic ani- 
mals. Apparently it had a vague no- 
tion that a working man could not do 
useful work unless he were kept alive. 
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Details are not necessary and not 
interesting. 

This very condition exists today, 
with the single difference that in our 
day it costs a little more to keep a 
family alive. 

We have 122 million people on a 
large territory, protected by tariffs. 
Our Labor Department informs us 
that 49 million people are employed. 
It is estimated that 11 million people 
are out of employment. Add the cler- 
ical help and we may safely say that 
three-quarters of the population are 
wage and salary earners. Common 
sense would say that we have a great 
interest in their consumption and pos- 
sible investments. Fix their wages ac- 
cording to the value of their work and 
not according to what may be thought 
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necessary to keep them alive and in 
condition, and we would have an im- 
mense purchasing and investment 
power right here at home. There 
would be no overproduction and no 
surplus of commodities to be disposed 
of, except, of course, some natural 
produce and raw materials. 

Raise wages. Commodities will go 
sky-high but we shall be able to pay. 
The dollar will be cheap but we shall 
have plenty. Hoarding of money will 
be considerably reduced but work will 
be stabilized and remain stable. And 
that’s the important part for the great 
majority of the population. 

The value of labor can be deter- 
mined by applying a general rule 
which will be outlined more fully in 
the following article. 


BIRD 


The dawn came wan, the dawn grew gold, 
The light poured downward in the early cold. 
The cedars, dreaming against the sky, 
Leaned over water; and the small cool cry 

Of crystal groped for rock and sand, 

While the sky dripped blue on lake and land. 
The sun rose up, a flower of gold: 

The hills were petaled, fold on fold, 

With flame. And suddenly morning stirred— 
Morning was shattered by a hidden bird! 


The song blew east, the song blew west, 
The song blew wild in the listening breast! 
While morning woke to beauty and pain, 
The song was a breath of silver rain, 

A blossom of sun, and wings up-hurled 
Over the known and lovely world! 

The song was the pointed shadow of leaf 
On the turning earth, and a hint of grief, 
A shoulder of wind, and a star above 

A dawn-dark hill, and an answer to love. 


Silence came. The sun grew tall; 

The dim woods watched the petals fall, 
And wind went searching each hidden way 
For a lost bird caught to the heart of day! 


Frances M. Frost. 











YOUR WAGES AND BANK CREDIT 


BuURNHAM P. BECKWITH 


OMMERCIAL bank credit in 
the United States has reached 
the astounding total of approxi- 

mately twenty-eight billion dollars. 
Yet there are no headlines in the 
newspapers, no outbursts of oratori- 
cal frenzy in our legislatures, no pub- 
lication of learned dissertations by 
economists concerning this all-impor- 
tant phenomena. 

If the country learned tomorrow 
that counterfeiters in New York City 
had gradually printed and put in cir- 
culation twenty-eight billion dollars 
of counterfeit banknotes the people 
would go wild with indignation and 
wrath against our police and secret 
service departments. Yet the effect 
upon the value of your money and my 
money of creating twenty-eight billions 
of bank credit is precisely the same as 
the effect of printing and putting into 
circulation twenty-eight billions of 
counterfeit money. 

If during its next session Congress 
should pass enormous appropriations 
which would increase the national 
debt by some twenty-eight billion 
dollars the voters would talk and 
think of little else until the following 
elections when they would have the 
opportunity of turning out the old and 
electing a new Congress. Yet the 
existence of twenty-eight billions of 
bank credit means that the nation has 
already gone into the debt of its bank- 
ers to approximately that amount. 
Since 1900 the extension of new bank 
credit has increased the debt of the 
American people more than the total 
present war debt of the nation. And 


this debt due to extension of bank 
credit is never paid off as are the Lib- 
erty and Victory loans. The interest 
charges are permanent and increasing 
and they are paid to men who manu- 
factured rather than saved the pur- 
chasing power they loaned. 

No doubt to the casual reader all 
of these statements seem incredible. 
The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to the economic analysis 
which supports these assertations. 

Most fundamental to a considera- 
tion of any currency or credit prob- 
lems is an understanding of the so- 
called Quantity Theory of Money. 
There are many ways of stating this 
theory which in one form or another 
is universally accepted by economists 
but perhaps the simplest is that, all 
other things being equal, the purchas- 
ing power of money varies inversely 
with its quantity. That is to say that 
if the amount of money in the United 
States were doubled tomorrow and 
the number of commodities on sale re- 
mained the same the value of money 
would be cut in half. A little reason- 
ing will show that this is inevitable. 
No one will benefit from the posses- 
sion of more money distributed in 
proportion to previous holdings unless 
he can buy more goods than before. 
But as the amount of goods has not 
changed he can only buy more goods 
by buying something his neighbor 
ordinarily would have bought. To 
do this he will have to bid more than 
his neighbor for it. But his neigh- 
bor will also have more money and 
will want to buy at least as much as 
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he did before so he too will bid more 
for the goods he wants to buy. But 
if both bid to their limit they will 
merely be able to buy the same things 
they did the day before, though they 
will have to pay twice as much for 
them. 

Now for all practical purposes 
bank credit is money. Your landlord, 
your grocer, and your clothing store 
will accept a bank cheque in payment 
for your bills just as readily as they 
will accept gold or bank notes. A 
bank cheque merely transfers the 
ownership of bank deposits created in 
nine cases out of ten by the extension 
of new bank credit. Therefore, bank 
credit is money or effective purchas- 
ing power and the bankers who in- 
crease or decrease bank credit are ac- 
tually making or destroying money. 
This has the same economic effects as 


the action of a gang of counterfeiters 
when they make counterfeit money 
which succeeds in fooling the public. 
Or again it has the same effect on the 
purchasing power of money as the ac- 


tion of the German Government 
when it printed more and more paper 
marks. To be sure bank credit is 
only loaned to the user and can there- 
fore only be invested in capital goods 
or inventory while counterfeit money 
or war-time paper money is ordinarily 
spent on consumable commodities, 
but the effect of all three activities on 
the purchasing power of your income 
and my income is precisely the same. 

Let us see just what this effect is. 
We have already learned that increas- 
ing the amount of money decreases 
its value, other things being equal, and 
that bank credit is money. Let us as- 
sume that the banks of the United 
States increase their loans and de- 
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mand deposits by one billion dollars 
during 1930. This one billion dollars 
they will loan, not to you or me, for 
we have no liquid assets, but to large 
corporations and other business men. 
Obviously the purchasing power of 
the borrowers of this bank credit will 
be increased by one billion dollars or 
about one thirty-fifth of the country’s 
total purchasing power assuming 
equality of turnover between bank de- 
posits and currency. But if the share 
of the banks and their borrowers is 
increased by one thirty-fifth some one 
must lose this purchasing power, for 
total production can never be more 
than 100 per cent. This is where you 
and I come in. If the business men 
consume one thirty-fifth more of next 
year’s production you and I will have 
to consume one thirty-fifth less. Our 
income may remain the same, but its 
relative purchasing power will be less 
due to a rise in the cost of living. 

Bankers create no wealth when 
they extend bank credit. They merely 
take purchasing power from one class 
of society and give it to another. 
Roughly speaking they take it from 
the laboring classes and give it to the 
employing classes. The fact that 
total commercial bank credit in this 
country alone amounts to some twen- 
ty-eight billion dollars while all other 
money amounts to only about eight 
billion dollars will give the reader an 
idea of the extent to which this trans- 
fer of purchasing power has gone on. 
And it will be noted that nearly all 
of this transfer of purchasing power 
has occurred in very recent years. 
(See Table I.) 

While the consumer’s loss of pur- 
chasing power is permanent, bank 
credit never decreases except tempo- 
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TABLE I 


Demand Deposits in all U. S. Banks 
(millions of dollars) 


ee 4,000 (est.) 
_ operas 6,000 (est.) 
ee 8,448 
COON vecets 10,162 
Se ktanes 22,001 
eer 23,631 
ae 25,042 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 


rarily, the borrowers’ gain is not per- 
manent since individual bank loans are 
for short terms only and, in theory 
at least, must be repaid periodically. 
The result is that borrowers are 
forced to invest these loans in liquid 
assets or inventory. An increased ex- 
tension of bank credit thus necessarily 
results in a net addition to the capital 
goods of a nation. It is a sort of in- 
voluntary or forced saving since the 
consumers who reduce their expendi- 
tures and thus “save” the capital do 
so unconsciously and unintentionally 
as a result of the depreciation of their 
money income. The savings thus cre- 
ated accrue not to the savers but to 
the bankers who thereafter perpetu- 
ally receive the interest income from 
this capital. The bankers loan these 
savings to the employing class who 
make large profits from the use of 
these funds. Five per cent interest 
on twenty-eight billion dollars 
amounts to one billion four hundred 
million dollars, enough to make one 
thousand four hundred new million- 
aires each year. All of this huge in- 
come accrues to bankers as interest 
on the purchasing power they created 
and the consuming public parted with. 
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In addition the employing class is in 
our bankers’ debts to the extent of 
the full twenty-eight billion dollars, 
more than the entire war debt of the 
nation. And both the bankers’ in- 
come and industry’s debt to them will 
continue to increase as long as we al- 
low them to manufacture purchasing 
power or money. 

It is conventional to ascribe to the 
development of commercial banking 
during the last century much of the 
parallel and unprecedented economic 
progress of the world. Certainly 
what commercial banks have done to 
facilitate saving and the transfer of 
purchasing power has been of great 
benefit to society. But in the creation 
of purchasing power the banks have 
appropriated the property of other 
people in the same way that the coun- 
terfeiter does and they have gained 
a permanent and immense income in 
the process. This latter privilege can 
be taken away from them without in 
any way decreasing the valuable serv- 
ices they render society in other ways. 

Of course it is true that this coun- 
try needs an expanding currency to 
maintain price levels and secure per- 
manent prosperity. But bankers op- 
erate independently of each other and 
under the profit motive. They are 
unable to correlate increases in pur- 
chasing power with increases in pro- 
duction because each bank controls 
only a minute fraction of total pur- 
chasing power and because banks are 
operated for profit and not for so- 
cial welfare. The numerous panics 
and depressions of the past century 
demonstrate conclusively that the 
banks are unable to perform this 
task. Moreover, our annual increases 
in production are due to the united 
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efforts of society as a whole. To per- 
mit the banks to create sufficient pur- 
chasing power to buy that annual in- 
crease is in effect to permit them to 
appropriate for their enrichment so- 
ciety’s annual productive gain. 

Now the Federal Government 
could very easily control the flow of 
purchasing power to consumers, and 
in so doing it could secure to the peo- 
ple the ownership of their annual in- 
crease in production which is now 
either appropriated by the bankers or 
left to cause price deflation and con- 
sequent industrial depression. The 
treasury department could assume the 
task of compiling index numbers and 
watching business conditions so as to 
determine when the country needed 
more or less purchasing power. There 
are some twenty billion dollars worth 
of Liberty bonds still outstanding. 
Whenever the treasury department 
decided that the country needed more 
purchasing power the department 
would print sufficient paper money 
to buy enough Liberty bonds to keep 
the price level unchanged. This would 
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prevent any deflation of the dollar 
and would automatically eliminate 
business depressions like those of 1907 
and 1920. In the same way the gov- 
ernment could prevent periods of un- 
desirable speculation and inflation by 
reselling to the public sufficient Lib- 
erty bonds to maintain the equilibrium 
of the price level. 

To be sure any proposal to have 
the government issue paper money 
will meet with opposition from sound 
and conservative business men. But 
in modern times no great industrial 
nation has abused its privilege of cre- 
ating purchasing power except in 
times of great national emergency 
due to war and in such times there is 
no alternative. 

Unless some such proposal is 
adopted bankers will continue to ap- 
propriate most of our annual produc- 
tive gains and when they appropriate 
more or less than this amount infla- 
tion or deflation will inevitably follow 
with their long train of human suffer- 
ing due to speculation, unemployment, 
and waste. 


THE REVELER 


I saw a something in the dawn 
Go shambling down the street, 
With haggard face, with eye forlorn, 
With weak and wandering feet. 


It was my weary soul, I think, 
That after life’s carouse 

Was turning home at morning’s brink 
To slumber in the house. 


Epwarp H. PFEIFFER. 











EMERGENCY BACK TO SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


VircIniA McK. CLAIBORNE 


Organization Secretary, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City 


HE bewildered, hunted look in 
Jennie’s black eyes as she ap- 
peared at the door of the em- 

ployment office for the first time, made 
the employment counselor single her 
out. She was coming to recognize that 
look on the instant these October days, 
and she settled to Jennie’s story. 

“Everything had happened so sud- 
denly. she still couldn’t make it all out. 
Of course she had expected to go on to 
trade school this year, but her father 
had lost his job just after Labor Day 
and she had gone out to look for work 
and try to help out with the five 
younger children. Yes, she had found 
a job, but it slacked off after a week. 
Ever since she had walked miles and 
found nothing. Indeed she had tried 
her very best and wasn’t lazy, as her 
mother seemed to think.” 

All through October and November 
the employment office of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors saw a steady 
stream of Jennies and Johns, boys and 
girls of 14 and 15, who had gener- 
ously gone out into the world to meet 
the emergency and were now the vic- 
tims of their good impulses, neither 
earning nor learning. 

Progressive New York employers 
do not choose 14 and 15 year old 
workers in the best of times. Still less 
do they want them now when they 
have hundreds of maturer workers to 
choose from. Day after. day these 
young people returned to the employ- 
ment bureau; day after day there was 
no job to offer them. 


It was with the thought of shielding 
boys and girls from the disastrous con- 
sequences of their generosity, as well 
as to save all possible jobs for adults, 
that the Coordinating Committee of 
the Welfare Council, of which Ex- 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith is Chairman, 
asked the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors to undertake to provide Back-to- 
School Scholarships to return unem- 
ployed boys and girls to full-time 
school. Their first thought was for the 
younger ones, those who had recently 
left school, but they included also 
those hitherto regularly employed and 
now wanting to use their enforced 
idleness to train themselves for a bet- 
ter job when times are better. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors 
has throughout its existence worked 
for the best interests of the children 
of New York, in relation to school and 
industry. One of its major activities, 
in addition to vocational guidance and 
junior employment work, has been the 
provision of high school scholarships 
to enable promising boys and girls to 
finish their high school course. Instead 
of going to work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment these young people have 
been enabled by weekly scholarships 
of $3 to $6 to prepare themselves for 
effective earning and better citizen- 
ship. On this long experience with jun- 
ior scholarships the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors has built this winter’s 
Back-to-School Scholarship Program. 

When a scholarship was suggested 
to Jennie just after the Christmas 
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holidays, she appeared at the office 
next morning with books and pencils 
all ready to go to school, and we 
hardly had the heart to tell her that 
she’d have to wait three weeks yet for 
the opening of the new school term. 

The Back-to-School Scholarships 
were planned to parallel, in a form 
suited to child needs, the so-called 
“made jobs” for adults which have 
been a vital part of the unemployment 
program in many of our cities this 
winter. They were conceived on the 
principle that the best job to be created 
for young workers is the job of going 
to school. The grants of $6 a week, 
$125 for the school term from Feb- 
ruary Ist to July first, cover a physical 
examination, carfare, a hot school 
lunch and decent clothes. 

Naturally a percentage of unem- 
ployed boys and girls could not be per- 
suaded to give up the chance of some- 
how locating a job; even the new- 
comers to industry sometimes felt that 
they must “keep on trying” in hopes 
that something would turn up. School 
had no lure for others, who had been 
working for a year or more. But after 
careful study of their ability to profit 
by further schooling and the selection 
of the best course for each child, 82 
boys and girls, most of them 14 and 
15 years old, have been returned to 
17 different courses in 40 different 
high schools in Greater New York on 
these emergency scholarship grants. 

Children were referred by the Jun- 
ior Employment Offices of the State 
Department of Labor in the continua- 
tion schools; by our own employment 
bureau ; and by various social agencies. 
The number of grants would have 
been much larger had the necessary 
funds been assured in time to make the 
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required examinations and still get the 
children back to school before the new 
term was too far advanced. In any 
case a significant beginning has been 
made. 

The Back-to-School Scholarship 
holders come to the office of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors for weekly 
payments and personal advice and 
guidance from the scholarship coun- 
selor. Simple recreational and social 
activities which have proved so suc- 
cessful a part of our program year in 
and year out with our regular Stay-in- 
School scholarships have been ex- 
tended to the Back-to-School Scholar- 
ship group, with gratifying results. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors 
considers these Back-to-School Schol- 
arships a necessary part of a construc- 
tive unemployment program and we 
are glad to be able to provide them. 
But to us, veterans of other unemploy- 
ment years, the real satisfaction of 
this winter is the realization that we 
in New York have learned something 
since 1921 and that our juniors are 
profiting by it. The junior program 
evolved in the intervening years really 
functions and there is definite evidence 
that the labor and working paper laws 
we worked so hard to secure for the 
protection of young workers do stand 
the test of the emergency. 

In the past six months, as the num- 
ber of employers calls in our junior 
employment bureau went steadily 
down, the number of boys and girls 
applying for jobs did not increase 
alarmingly as in other unemployment 
years. Now our hopes are confirmed 
by figures recently released by the Bu- 
reau of Attendance of the city school 
system. In the last four months of 
1930, the number of working papers 





LITTLE THINGS 


issued was fewer by 6,300 than in the 
corresponding months of 1929. Evi- 
dently with a working paper law re- 
quiring the written promise of a job 
before working papers are issued, 
boys and girls have not been able to 
leave school in haste to repent at lei- 
sure in the employment bureau. 

At the same time comes the news 
from the schools of an unforeseen in- 
crease of over 6,000 pupils in the high 
schools of the city, in the first three 
months of 1931—\that is, 6,000 over 
and above an anticipated increase of 
11,000 to 12,000. The school system 
is to be congratulated on the spirit in 
which this increase has been met, with 
every thought of the opportunity to 
serve our young people in the emer- 
gency and as little emphasis as possible 
on the resultant financial and adminis- 
trative burdens. 

In addition to their own efforts in- 
side the system, the schools have co- 
operated with the Vocational Service 
for Juniors in a Stay-in-School Drive 
in eighth grade and junior high 
schools, as an added means of bring- 
ing to the attention of young people 
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the advantages of remaining in school 
at this time. They wisely welcomed 
dodgers for the children to take home 
to their parents and Stay-in-School as- 
sembly speakers with concrete evi- 
dence about junior employment con- 
ditions to add the finishing touches to 
their own every day Stay-in-School 
advice. 

But in spite of every encouraging 
sign there are still the Jennies and 
Johns who do leave school with high 
hopes, soon to come face to face with 
the futility of their sacrifice. 

When all is said and done, school 
is their job—the sort of school that 
will best prepare them for the world’s 
work and intelligent citizenship. The 
Vocational Service for Juniors is pro- 
viding this schooling for a consider- 
able group this winter on its Back-to- 


School Scholarships. We believe that 


the part played by these scholarships, 
together with constructive measures 
to prevent children leaving school 
prematurely, is highly significant for 
New York’s young people now and for 
the future. 


LITTLE THINGS 


Little things that run and quail 
And die in silence and despair; 


Little things that fight and fail 
And fall on sea and earth and air; 


All trapped and frightened little things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer: 
As we forgive those done to us, 
The lamb, the linnet, and the hare, 


Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures everywhere. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
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President Hoover 


Secretary Wilbur 


John Dewey 


F. J. Kelly 


Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child 
Labor 


The passion of American fathers and mothers is to lift 
children to higher opportunities than they have themselves 
enjoyed. It burns like a flame in us as a people. Kindled 
in our country by its first pioneers, who came here to 
better the opportunities of their children rather than 
themselves, passed on from one generation to the next, it 
has never dimmed nor died. Indeed human progress 
marches only when children excel their parents. In 
democracy our progress is the sum of progress of the in- 
dividuals—that they each individually achieve to the full 
capacity of their abilities and character. Their varied 
personalities and abilities must be brought fully tc bloom; 
they must not be mentally regimented to a single mold or 
the qualities of many will be stifled; the door of oppor- 
tunity must be opened to each of them. 


We want our future men and women to be self-starters 
operating under their own personal control, not people 
who follow the herd or develop an emotional storm when 
confronted by difficulties. 


We have come a long way from the days when boys 
in our country were “bound out” to neighbors for ap- 
prenticeship. We have deliberately prolonged the period 


of training of a large proportion of our citizens. We 
have compelled all elements of our population to attend 
our schools. We throw each year an increasingly heavy 
burden upon these schools. Our problems and ‘the 
future of our country are in the schoolrooms of America 
today. 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for all of its chil- 
dren. 


The school is the embodiment of the most profound 
faith of the American people. 


A program whose objective is the health and protec- 
tion of children must therefore start with a concept of 
child labor that shall include the work of all those not 
physically mature, which deprives the individual of his 
opportunity for normal development. Such a program 
has two aspects: the legal, which concerns itself largely 
with prohibitions and restrictions and administrative de- 
tail; the nonlegal, which deals with the fields of education 
and guidance, of recreation and hygiene, the study of per- 
sonality and of all those social and economic forces and 
institutions that affect all children no less than the work- 
ing child. 
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White House Conference on Out of 45,000,000 children in the United States: 
Child Health and Protec- 35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 
tion 6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 
1,000,000 have defective speech. 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 
675,000 present behavior problems. 
450,000 are mentally retarded. 
382,000 are tubercular. 
3,000,000 have impaired hearing. 
18,000 are totally deaf. 
300,000 are crippled. 
50,000 are partially blind. 
14,000 are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 
500,000 are dependent. 


Committee on Family and The very fact that the family has survived to the pres- 
Parent Education ent time is an indication that it fulfils deep-seated needs 
of the human race. 

The child wants to belong to a family. He wants his 
family to be as good as those of his friends. He needs 
the affection, the security, the encouragement of the 
family to fortify him for successful contacts in the out- 
side world. He needs parents who are happy in their 
adjustment to each other, who are working hopefully 
toward the fulfillment of an ideal of living, who love their 
children with a sincere and unselfish love, in short, who 
are well-balanced individuals, gifted with a certain amount 
of insight, who are able to provide the child with a whole- 
some emotional background which will contribute more 
to his development than material advantages. 


Committee on the Socially Families are the training schools in which the child 
Handicapped, White learns how to live with others. Families carry on the 
House Conference real continuity of the common heritage. They are the 

conservers of the past and therefore essentially conserva- 
tive. The child is the builder of the future. Therefore, 
between the child and the family there will always be 
conflict. As a matter of personal interplay there is of 
necessity the setting-off of one point of view against the 
other—the knowledge of the pitfalls as opposed to the 
courageous interest in finding them, the disappointment 
of error and omission as opposed to the fresh desire to 
live one’s life as it now points rather than as adult years 
point. 











ORGANIZING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES ON 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


LAURENCE STEPHENSON 


Secretary Treasurer, Federal Employees Local Union No. 344 


HE Alaska Railroad, constructed 
T in 1915 by the Federal Govern- 
ment at an approximate cost of 
$65,000,000 and operated by the De- 
partment of the Interior, runs from 
Seward to Fairbanks, a distance of 
467 miles. It was built to furnish the 
interior of Alaska with year-round 
communication with the outside. 

The bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of the Government railroad was 
introduced in Congress by the Hon. 
James Wickersham, our present dele- 
gate to Congress, who is now serving 
his sixth term. It was largely through 
his untiring efforts that it became an 
accomplished fact. 

Several attempts weremade without 
success to organize the Federal em- 
ployees on this railroad during con- 
struction days due to the failure of the 
organizers to realize that they were 
dealing with the Federal Government 
and not private employers. When the 
present Federal Employees Union No. 
344 Was organized, it was necessary 
to avoid the pitfalls that had wrecked 
so many local unions. 

The locomotive engineers and fire- 
men and the conductors and brake- 
men are affliated with their strong 
organizations in the States, so the task 
left for Local No. 344 was to gather 
the rest of the railroad workers— 
machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, painters, helpers of all 
classes, all maintenance-of-way men, 
in short, every employee receiving a 


Government check and not already 
organized—into their ranks. 

This was no small task when one 
considers the widely scattered per- 
sonnel of this pioneer railroad of the 
far Northland. 

It was necessary to enlist the sup- 
port of active men in all different 
towns and camps where gangs could 
be gathered together, and also to send 
organizers to assist these men. 

Many of these men had had un- 
happy relations with many local unions 
which had sprang up from time to 
time on the rail belt during and after 
completion of the Alaskan Railroad, 
and we found it difficult to convince 
them that we had anything to gain by 
affiliation with an organization whose 
Headquarters were in Washington, 
D. C. However, we succeeded in 
organizing these widely scattered 
groups almost 100 per cent. 

Previous to the organization of 
Local 344, we had no seniority system 
among these workers. It was a case 
of “hire and fire” whoever pleased 
or displeased some foreman in charge; 
today, we have a fine seniority system 
which is lived up to by the manage- 
ment and the men affected, and not 
maybe, either. 

We also negotiated a set of working 
rules with the general manager that 
make for better working conditions. 

Gone are the days when some petty 
foreman can force men out of service 
without a good and sufficient reason. 
If he does it will be necessary for him 
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to show the department head why it 
was necessary to take this action. 
Thanks to set of working rules men- 
tioned above. 

One of the first acts of the new or- 
ganization was to show the “powers 
that be” that we were underpaid in 
comparison with similar railroad 
workers in the States, with the result 
that a general readjustment of wages 
was negotiated with the general man- 
ager, ranging from “‘2¢ per hour to 
section laborers, to $10.00 per month 
for mechanics of all classes.” 

In addition to the Alaska Railroad 
forces we have all branches of the 
Federal Service represented in Local 
No. 344—War Department, Postal 
Service, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of Justice, U. S. Marshal’s 
Office, Alaska Road Commission, etc. 
—and with the assistance of our very 
efficient officers at National Head- 
quarters we have been instrumental 
in improving the working conditions 
in many of these departments. 

It is worthy of note that all the 
branches of the Federal service men- 
tioned above are administered by bu- 
reau heads in Washington, D. C., 
5,000 miles away, and in the past it has 
been almost impossible to get any ac- 
tion, but with a branch of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees in 
Alaska, we have been able to adjust 
many difficulties. 

A case in point: The Federal 
guards employed in the jails of the 
territory were, in some parts, working 
twelve hours per day, seven days a 
week, 365 days a year; some were 
more favored, and only worked the 
regulation eight hours. Local No. 344 
took the matter up with the proper 
authorities, with the result that all 
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Federal guards in Alaska are now on 
an eight-hour shift. 

Federal Employees Union No. 344 
has a membership of 471; is growing 
in numbers and usefulness in Uncle 
Sam’s last great frontier, Alaska. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia 
for $7,000,000 in 1867 and the first 
year after purchase produced almost 
enough revenue from fur to pay the 
original purchase price. 

During the fifty years between 1880 
and 1931 Alaska has produced in 
mineral alone—gold, silver, copper, 
etc.—$628,806,856, or an average of 
more than $1,000,000 per month for 
600 months. 

The value of fish taken from the 
waters of Alaska averages about 
$30,000,000 a year, or more than 
double the mineral production. 

In all, this vast territory has pro- 
duced $1,762,968,496, which indicates 
a high per capita for the slowly in- 
creasing population. 

Much has been said about the rail- 
road not being a paying proposition ; 
congressional committees make pe- 
riodic trips trying to devise ways of in- 
creasing revenue, with the result that 
we are now launched on a policy of in- 
creased freight and passenger rates, 
with working forces reduced to the ab- 
solute minimum. This policy is con- 
demned by all Alaskans, who believe 
that the Federal Government should 
be willing to assume the financial loss 
to encourage the development of this 
great Northland, whose resources 
have scarcely been touched as yet. 

The Federal employee is doing his 
part in this development work and 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees are determined to secure 
for him fair treatment. 














LABORANDITS INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


J. G. BENNEMA 


a decided international aspect 
during the recent visit to Chi- 
cago of Harold B. Butler, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, who has the distinction 
of being the Deputy Director of the 
International Labor Office, which is a 
department of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Butler made this visit while 
making a tour of the United States 
and Canada to get a first-hand impres- 
sion of labor conditions on this side 
of the Atlantic and to renew contact 
with labor officials he had met during 
previous trips to our shores. 

When in Chicago Mr. Butler made 
a call on Victor A. Olander, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Labor, one of the best-posted 
men on labor and economic problems 
in general, both national and interna- 
tional, in the United States. While 
discussing matters with Mr. Olander, 
Mr. Butler expressed a desire to per- 
sonally meet some of Chicago’s labor 
group and this request prompted Mr. 
Olander to call a meeting at which 
representatives of most every craft in 
Chicago were present. 

As a matter of introduction to Mr. 
Butler, it may be of interest to state 
that he is an outspoken, two-fisted 
Englishman, who knows his subject 
and is intensely interesting when dis- 
cussing any point at issue. His plain, 
simple explanation of world labor 
problems brings to one the full reali- 
zation of how much labor and its re- 
sulting economic conditions affect the 
entire world even though the countries 
in which the labor is performed are 
geographically remote. 


eer and its problems took on 


While the United States is not a 
participant in the League of Nations 
the activities of the International 
Labor Office are of interest to us for 
the competitive world markets affect 
us in the United States as well as they 
do every other country. Our nationai 
attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions was emphasized in the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Butler to his audience by 
Mr. Olander, when he said, “In com- 
mon with a good many other people 
in this country I do not agree that the 
United States should join the Interna- 
tional Labor Office or the League of 
Nations, but I know of no more in- 
teresting development in the labor 
field than the work of this department 
of the League of Nations. I have no 
hesitation in saying as a personal opin- 
ion, it has accomplished much good 
in woth Europe and Asia, which in 
turn has vsen of benefit to the entire 
world.” 

Mr. Butler said in part, “The ques- 
tion most often asked by those not 
familiar with the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is, ‘What 
is the object of this body and what is 
its origin?’ ” 

During the war various labor con- 
ferences, including the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
passed resolutions demanding that the 
rights of the workers should receive 
attention in the peace treaties.) When 
peace came the governments vf the 
victorious nations set up a commission 
to suggest how the peace treaties 
should meet this demand. Samuel 
Gompers became its chairman. 
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The commission knew that in every 
country there is resistance to passing 
laws for the improvement of working 
conditions because of fear that they 
will increase the cost of manufactur- 
ing. For if the cost of manufacturing 
is increased in a country, its products 
can not be offered as cheaply as those 
of other countries and will not be 
bought abroad. Improved working 
conditionsand high wages can bemade 
to bring lower production costs, but 
often this requires improved equip- 
ment which calls for capital. The 
commission knew that many countries 
would be left poor by the war and that 
in the next few years it would be 
harder than usual to find buyers and 
people in most countries would be 
more than usually afraid to do any- 
thing that might increase the cost of 
production. All this made them real- 
ize that there was small chance of suc- 
cess for separate national attempts to 
improve the conditions of the workers 
immediately after the war, or even to 
restore the hard-won privileges some 
of them had given up in order to push 
productions during the struggle. 

Therefore they proposed a plan by 
which competing countries could in 
the future agree to establish the same 
basi¢ standards for working condi- 
tions at about the same time. If they 
would do this no one country need 
put itself at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with the others whatever its 
general economic condition. 

To make such action possible they 
planned this international organiza- 
tion to study working conditions all 
over the world and to draw up trea- 
ties by which competing countries 
could agree to common policies. 
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The plan of the commission was 
accepted and the peace treaties 
created the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

It is an organization of a new sort 
in the history of the world, an inter- 
national organization with national 
governments for its members, but 
with organized labor and organized 
employers sharing with governments 
in its control. In its conference and 
on its executive board one-half the 
seats are filled by government repre- 
sentatives and the other half are 
evenly divided between representa- 
tives of workers and of employers. 

It was set up at the same time as 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court as part of a general plan for 
establishing peaceful relations among 
the peoples of the world. All the mem- 
bers of the League come into it auto- 
matically; its budget is voted every 
year by the Assembly of the League 
and its headquarters are at Geneva 
in Switzerland, near the League head- 
quarters. But it has had members 
which were not members of the 
League. It has a separate constitu- 
tion and its own conference, corre- 
sponding to the League Assembly, 
and is entirely independent in opera- 
tion. It deals only with questions of 
labor and of working life in their in- 
ternational aspects. 

This new sort of organization was 
created to arrange _ international 
understandings on the matters with 
which it deals. It does the various 
sorts of work necessary to make such 
understandings possible. Between 
some countries these understandings 
are made the subject of formal agree- 
ments, but in cases of federal coun- 
tries such as Canada and Australia, 











where laws affecting working con- 
ditions are generally the affair of 
individual states and international 
agreements are made by the federal 
government, no commitments are 
made. The United States as a fed- 
eral country, if it were a member of 
the Organization, would be in the 
same position as Canada and Austra- 
lia, sending representatives to consult 
on policy but making no formal com- 
mitments. 

Seven-eighths of all the independ- 
ent countries in the world now belong 
to it—ss in all. It is easier to list 
and remember the countries that do 
not belong: Afghanistan, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Hedjaz, Mexico, Russia, 
Turkey and the United States. These 
countries that have not joined are 
very different from one another and 
have stayed out for different reasons. 
Only two of them are larg countries 
whose policies are of great impor- 
tance to the rest of the world. 

Its constitution declares that uni- 
versal peace ‘“‘can be established only 
if it is based on social justice” and that 
“the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labor is an ob- 
stacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the condi- 
tions in their own countries.” Its pur- 
poses the furtherance of international 
action to improve conditions of labor 
in the interest of justice, humanity and 
peace. Certain definite principles and 
proposals are written into its constitu- 
tion in the following terms: 


1. The guiding principle that labor 
should not be regarded merely as a 
commodity or article of commerce. 

2. The right of association for all 
lawful purposes by the employed as 
well as by the employers. 
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3. The payment to the employed 
of a wage adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of living. 

4. The adoption of an 8-hour day 
or a 48-hour week as the standard to 
be aimed at where it has not already 
been attained. 

5. The adoption of a weekly rest 
of at least 24 hours, which should in- 
clude Sunday wherever practicable. 

6. The abolition of child labor and 
the imposition of such limitations on 
the labor of young persons as shall 
permit the continuation of their edu- 
cation and assure their proper physi- 
cal development. 

7. The principle that men and 
women should receive equal remuner- 
ation for work of equal value. 

8. The standard set by law in each 
country with respect to the conditions 
of labor should have due regard to 
the equitable economic treatment of 
all workers lawfully resident therein. 

9. Each state should make provi- 
sion for a system of inspection in 
in which women should take part in 
order to insure the enforcemnt of the 
laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the employed. 

The constitution also mentions 
“the prevention of unemployment,” 
“the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease and injury arising 
out of his employment,” “the protec- 
tion of children, young persons and 
women,” et cetera. 

It has gotten varying numbers of 
governments to agree with one an- 
other to adopt legislation establish- 
ing the following: 

The 8-hour day and 48-hour week. 
Age limits for the employment of 
children: 14 for any employment in 
industry or at sea or during school 
hours, in agriculture; eighteen for 
night work. 

Protection against industrial acci- 
dents and disease. 
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Insurance against accidents, disease 
and unemployment and vacations 
with insurance for women before 
and after childbirth. 

Measures for stabilization of em- 


ployment. 
Establishment of minimum wage 


standards. 

Special protection against particular 
occupational dangers, such as lead 
or phosphorus poisoning. 

Protection of special groups of work- 
ers for whom self-protection is 


difficult. 


The Organization has so far pro- 
posed 29 agreements on the above 
subjects. These are called “conven- 
tions.” Member countries are volun- 
tarily becoming parties to these con- 
ventions, one at a time. There are 
about three new national commit- 
ments to one or another of the con- 
ventions every month. Thirty-two 
countries have so far agreed to vary- 
ing numbers of conventions—the 
smallest number agreed to by any one 
country being three and the largest 
number, 25. The total number of 
agreements on all subjects by all coun- 
tries is now nearly 400. 

_ The International Labor Organ- 
ization keeps up a permanent office 
with a staff of nearly 400 research 
workers, who at_present are of 34 
different nationalities. 

The people study all the means by 
which working conditions are being 
improved—trade-union action, labor 
legislation, good “management,” edu- 
cation, et cetera. 

They study subjects proposed for 
international understandings dealing 
with the advancement of labor and 
carry on official correspondence about 
these understandings. They also cor- 
respond with worker and employer 


groups and others interested in indus- 
trial relations. 

They constantly keep track of 
wages and costs of living, unemploy- 
ment, accident rates, et cetera, wher- 
ever such matters are recorded. 
They publish the results of their study 
in eight periodicals and numerous 
special studies. Every day they send 
out answers to questions that have 
been asked by people in various parts 
of the world. The permanent office 
of the Organization has made studies 
on a world-wide scale and published 
facts with respect to wages and 
methods of wage payments, living 
costs, unemployment, trade agree- 
ments, social insurance, et cetera. It 
has established a reputation for im- 
partiality. 

A conference of representatives of 
member countries meets yearly or 
oftener ¢> direct the work of the office 
and conduct any other necessary busi- 
ness and to draw up agreements deal- 
ing with labor policies. The pro- 
posed agreements are afterward sub- 
mitted to the governments of the 
member countries, which are bound 
by the terms of membership to con- 
sider them, but are not bound to come 
into them. Any country may announce 
that it will be a part to a certain agree- 
ment only when its competitors also 
come into it. Any country which is not 
in a position to enter it when it is first 
proposed may come in later. There is 
no way of forcing any country to come 
in. In other words, the countries 
agree to the conventions one at a time, 
like independent concerns coming into 
a trade agreement. As has already 
been said, federal countries are not 
expected to adopt these agreements 
but to treat them as “recommenda- 
tions.” 
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So far there have been 29 agree- 
ments adopted by various countries 
dealing with such subjects as the 8- 
hour day and 6-day week as a mini- 
mum, the abolition of child labor un- 
der the age of 14, workmen’s compen- 
sation, health insurance, et cetera. 

The activities of the organization 
are constantly extending and, as times 
change and as new situations bring 
new problems, it will be free to meet 
them in new ways, subject to two con- 
ditions: (1) It can not, of course, 
adopt any policy that conflicts with the 
principles announced in the consti- 
tution, as, for example, that workers 
have as much right to organize as em- 
ployers or that a wage shall not be 
considered adequate unless it is a rea- 
sonable wage in the light of the stand- 
ard of living in the country in which 
itis paid. (2) It must use the method 
of voluntary agreement and has not 
power to dictate to any country. 

Wherever rates are to be fixed or 
exceptions allowed in the application 
of a law or effective inspection 
worked out the treaties provide that 
the organizations of workers in the 
trades affected are to be consulted, 
thus making only general policies a 
matter for law and leaving details to 
adjustment within the trade. 

Organized labor has for a long 
time considered that there should be 
legislation to prevent child labor, es- 
tablish workmen’s compensation and 
do many of the things that have been 
provided for in the treaties drafted 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. While others of the treaty sub- 
jects have not been part of the general 
program of organized labor in all 
countries, they have been generally 
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accepted as desirable parts of a pro- 
tective program that is to apply in 
unorganized as well as organized 
regions and in backward as well as 
advanced regions. The work of the 
International Labor Organization 
therefore does not substitute political 
action for union agreements but estab- 
lishes certain minimum conditions by 
legislation which has been sanctioned 
by organized labor and leaves actual 
current standards in organized trades 
to be dealt with by the unions. 
In conclusion Mr. Butler said: 


“In the so-called non-Christian 
countries, such as India and other 
countries of the Orient, there is no 
day recognized as Sunday and conse- 
quently they have no day of rest. 
When the League first organized 
India had a work-week of 72 hours, 
which, through the efforts of the 
League, have been reduced to 60 
hours and we have hopes of reducing 
it to 54 hours in the near future. In 
Japan women formerly worked 10 
hours at night work and 12 hours on 
the day shift. Night work for women 
has now been abolished and the 8%- 
hour work-day for women is now a 
reality in Japan. A monster celebra- 
tion was staged in Tokio when this 
law went into effect. For more than 
one hundred years England has had 
a half work-day and half school-day 
for children. Through the efforts of 
the International Labor Department 
this practice has been abolished.” 


After Mr. Butler had finished his 
talk there was conducted an open 
forum, with Mr. Olander as chair- 
man, in which everyone who so de- 
sired was permitted to ask the speaker 
a question pertaining to the subject 
upon which he had spoken. 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


WAGE CUTS ARE THE BACKWARD ROAD 


Industry Depends on Mass Buying 
ITHIN the last thirty years 


America has become a mass- 

producing, mass-consuming 
country. Back in 1900, when there 
were only 8,000 registered automo- 
biles in the United States and only 
4,000 were produced in one year, 
there was no need of worker custom- 
ers. In 1930 with 23,200,000 regis- 
tered passenger cars and an average 
production of 3,700,000 passenger 
cars per year the industry can not 
continue to produce unless waye-earn- 
ers own automobiles. There are only 
29,000,000 families in the United 
States and of these some 20,000,000 
are wage-earners. There is no ques- 
tion that the larger proportion of pas- 
senger automobiles in the United 
States are owned by wage-earners and 
that the industry depends on worker 
customers for both new and second- 
hand cars. 

Now an automobile standard of 
living requires a high wage, not only 
to buy the car in the first place, but to 
keep it running, with gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs. For a low-wage worker 
a car is out of the question. 

A score of other industries have 
grown up around the automobile and 
depend on the thousands of worker 
auto owners for their business—serv- 
ice stations, repair shops, accessory 
dealers, lunch rooms, camps, hotels. 
Thousands of road builders—and 
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hundreds of traffic police—would be 
out of a job if wage-earners had to 
give up driving cars. In all, 4,700,000 
persons, 10 per cent of all gainful 
workers in the United States, depend 
on the automobile for their livelihood. 

The automobile industry is not the 
only industry revolutionized by mass 
production and now dependent on 
worker customers. Products of the tex- 
tile industry have increased nearly 
three times as fast as the population in 
the last thirty years. This means that 
if the industry is to sell its product, 
every man, woman and child must buy 
three times as much of the textile out- 
put asin 1899. And if the industry is 
to continue its growth, workers and 
their families must buy even more 
suits, coats, dresses, stockings, under- 
wear, sheetings, dress goods, rugs. 
Every woman in the United States 
must buy four dresses and three pairs 
of shoes a year on the average to sup- 
port the dress and shoe industries. 
She must buy a coat or suit at least 
every two years. 

Every man must buy two pairs of 
shoes a year, a suit every two years 
and spend at least $8 a year for shirts 
and other furnishings. And every 
man and woman must buy at least a 
dozen pairs of socks or stockings 
every year to support the hosiery in- 
dustry at its 1929 level. When we 
count the 165,000,000 women’s 
dresses, the 21,000,000 men’s suits, 
the 1,176,000,000 pairs of hosiery 
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made in 1929, we realize that workers 
must buy more than the bare mini- 
mum. Else the scale of production 
must come down. 

Take again the food industry. «In 
the last thirty years its product has 
increased two and one-half times as 
fast as the population. With a rising 
standard of living workers have been 
buying more food. Also, as a nation, 
we have changed our diet ; we eat more 
manufactured foods—canned meats 
and vegetables. If the industry is to 
sell its product at present-day prices 
every man, woman and child must 
spend $4.95 for manufactured foods 
where in 1889 he spent $1. 

Or take the house-furnishing in- 
dustries—every household in the 
country is their customer for carpets, 
blankets, sewing machines, furniture, 
china and table ware, linen, sheetings. 
Their product has increased twice as 


fast as the population in the last thirty 


years. That is, every family may 
have twice the home comforts and 
furnishings it had in 1899. Not only 
this; every family must use twice the 
household equipment or these indus- 
tries can not pay their bills. It is espe- 
cially significant to note the large in- 
creases in those house supplies which 
mean a higher standard of living. Car- 
pets and rugs produced in 1929 were 
nearly four times the product of 1899 
in value; sewing machines 18 times, 
furniture 7 times. High wages have 
made this possible. 

Another sign of progress—elec- 
trical industries. Today, 85 per cent 
of our city homes are electrified; 12,- 
450,000 families have telephones, 
that is, 42 per cent of all families. A 
large proportion of them are wage- 
earners. There are 10,500,000 radio 
sets in our homes, 9 million vacuum 
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cleaners, 7 million washing machines 
— in all, 76 million electrical appli- 
ances. Twenty million American 
homes are customers of the electric 
power industry—6 times the number 
in 1912. The large majority are 
workers’ homes. 

Also there are 16,000 moving-pic- 
ture theaters depending largely on 
workers for their trade. Our pub- 
lishing industries printed 212 million 
books and 180 million pamphlets in 
1929 and $1,700,000,000 worth of 
newspapers and magazines. They 
also counted on sales to workers. 

Looking back of all our industries, 
we find them depending on wage- 
workers, for wage-earners receive 38 
per cent of the total national income; 
small salaried workers receive 15 per 
cent. Together these two groups re- 
ceive 53 per cent of the national in- 
come; but they spend more than 53 
per cent of the total income spent for 
consumer purchases, for they feed, 
clothe and house over 80 per cent of 
the population and have little left for 
savings. Thus we find that in manu- 
facturing industries, 34 per cent of 
the products, $24,000,000,000 worth 
yearly, are goods like clothing, food, 
furniture, motion pictures, automo- 
biles, which now depend largely on 
wage-earner buying. In the building 
industry, the 20,000,000 wage-earner 
families who rent or buy homes are an 
important support. The electrical in- 
dustry supplies $605,000,000 worth 
of current yearly to American homes 
—most of them homes of wage-earn- 
ers. Retail stores find most of their 
customers among wage-earners and 
the industries mining raw materials, 
manufacturing producers’ goods and 
transporting all goods could not con- 
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tinue at their present pace but for the 
final consumer—the worker. 


What if Wages Are Reduced? 

The upward sweep of wages during 
the war and after has made possible 
the huge output of our present-day in- 
dustries. For the workers’ income, in 
terms of what he could buy, increased 
24 per cent from 1919 to 1929. Our 
entire industrial mechanism is ad- 
justed to high wages and high living 
standards. 

Now, after a year of depression, 
employers are finding it exceedingly 
hard to meet expenses, to continue 
their business on a profitable basis and 
maintain high wage scales. There is 
talk of wage cuts and many firms have 
already reduced wages. 

Manufacturers and business men 
are facing a difficult problem but it 
can not be remedied by wholesale wage 
reduction. If widespread wage cuts 
occur now we face a series of further 
business readjustments. Lowered 
consumer buying must mean reduced 
production; unemployment, smaller 
retail sales—the whole vicious circle 
begun again. With wage cuts we risk 
starting on another business decline. 

On the other hand, if employers 
make a firm stand to maintain existing 
wage rates, adjustments can be made 
without widespread wage reductions. 
Each month adds new evidence that 
the business decline has been checked. 
We probably have a few more months 
ahead of us before the start of a defi- 
nite uptrend. These months ahead 
will be turned into a new decline if 
workers’ buying is further reduced. 
But if wages are maintained, business 
will make its adjustments at the old 
levels and we shall be ready to go for- 
ward vigorously as demand improves. 
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The question of wage cuts is largely 
psychological. If the business world 
expects wage cuts and waits for them, 
orders will of course be postponed 
and business will slacken. But if it is 
clear that employers intend to uphold 
wage scales and avoid further reduc- 
tion of buying power, the business 
world will adjust to present levels. 


Why Wages Must be Held 


1. Workers’ losses are already 
heavy.—With unemployment and 
part-time work wage-earners have 
already borne a heavy share of de- 
pression losses. Virgil Jordan, econo- 
mist with the Business Week, esti- 
mates the total wage loss in 1930 at 
$10,000,000,000. By the month of 
February, 1931, short-time work and 
wage cuts had reduced the average in- 
come of the worker who had kept his 
job in manufac....ig by $12.50 per 
month below the 1929 level. 

2. Lowered cost of living has not 
made up the loss. Some argue that 
price declines enable the worker to buy 
as much as before. Wholesale prices 
have declined. But workers buy at re- 
tail prices and the cost of living in 
December, 1930, was only 6 per cent 
below the 1929 level while wages had 
declined 12 per cent in manufacturing 
industries. Even for the worker who 
kept his job, real income in terms of 
the goods he could buy was 6.7 per 
cent lower. When unemployment, 
too, is counted, the actual buying 
power of wage-earners in factories at 
present-day prices is 27 per cent below 
the 1929 level. 

3- Industry has already suffered.— 
Loss of workers’ buying has already 
made it necessary to cut production 
heavily. Production of shoes in 1930 
was 21 per cent below 1929; of ho- 
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siery, 19 per cent below; men’s and 
boys’ garments cut were 23 per cent 
below 1929; passenger automobiles, 
30 per cent below. Meat consump- 
tion has dropped by 354,000,000 
pounds. Electric railways lost 722,- 
000,000 passengers. These losses 
have been largely due to the decline 
in workers’ buying. The total volume 
of manufacturing production was 19 
per cent below 1929. 

4. Wage levels recover slowly.— 
Wage cuts now will limit workers’ buy- 
ing for many years to come. In 1921 
the general wage level was reduced 
Ir per cent. Eight years later, in 


1929, the general level of wage rates 
had not yet entirely regained the losses 
of the 1921 depression. Industry can 
ill afford to limit its market and check 
its growth in the years just ahead. 

5. Wage cuts have not been the rule 
in past depressions.—The U. S. De- 


partment of Labor has compiled an 
index of wage rates back to 1840. In 
these ninety years there have been 
fourteen business depressions, but 
only twice were there serious wage de- 
clines—after the Civil War and after 
the World War. The wage trend has 
been steadily upward for nearly a cen- 
tury. In six of the fourteen depres- 
sions wage increases continued, un- 
checked throughout the depression. In 
six others the upward trend was 
checked only for a brief period. 

6. Price reductions have always 
been greater than wage changes.— 
The two cases where wage reductions 
followed business depression were 
after very drastic price changes. After 
the Civil War, prices declined for six 
years, while wages rose steadily. 
Wage cuts came only in the depression 
of 1874, after prices had fallen 39 per 
cent from the Civil War peak. From 
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1873 to 1879 prices declined 30 per 
cent, while wages fell only 12 per cent. 
In 1885 and 1886, 1908, 1911, 1924 
and 1927 prices declined but wages 
remained the same. The only other 
serious wage decline was after the 
World War in 1921, when prices fell 
37 percent. Even after such a drastic 
decline, wages were reduced only 11 
per cent. 

The price decline in 1930 amounted 
to only 10.5 per cent. Those who 
argue for wage reductions on the basis 
of price decline have little ground for 
their argument. For severe general 
wage reductions have never before oc- 
curred except when the price decline 
was three times as great as it has been 
in this depression. 

7. Employers are trying to avoid 
wage cuts.—Although many firms 
have cut wages in the past four 
months, there has been a strong gen- 
eral effort to maintain wage rates. In 
1921, Labor Department reports 
show that 92 per cent of reporting 
firms cut wages; in 1930, only 7 per 
cent. The movement against wage 
reductions led by President Hoover 
has had a marked effect. High wages 
have been endorsed by such important 
executives as James Farrell, of the 
United States Steel; Eugene A. 
Grace, of Bethlehem Steel; Edward 
A. Seubert, President, Standard Oil 
of Indiana; A. R. Erskine, President, 
Studebaker Co.; Charles R. Hoak, 
President, American Rolling Mills; 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Presi- 
dent, General Motors; Henry Ford; 
Newcomb Carlton, President, West- 
ern Union Telegraph; George F. 
Johnson, President, Endicott Johnson 
Corp.; C. R. Palmer, President, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; E. T. Weir, 
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Chairman, National Steel Corpora- 
tion; C. M. Chester, Jr., President, 
General Foods; Allard Smith, Vice- 
president, Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, and Thomas J. Watson, 
General Manager, International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Even with the increase in wage re- 
ductions since December, cuts are still 
few compared to 1921. In 1921 the 
Labor Department records show that 
13 per cent of the reporting firms cut 
wages in the worst month and the 
number cutting ran above 6 per cent 
for nine months; while even in the 
worst month this year only 2.6 per 
cent cut wages. 

Reports from individual manufac- 
turers and opinions heard in manufac- 
turers associations indicate that the 
large majority are still determined to 
maintain existing wage levels. They 
realize the meaning of reduced buy- 


ing power. Expenses may be reduced 
in other ways by preventing waste and 
improving efficiency, for these are con- 
structive measures and do not jeopar- 
dize the future. It is the cost per unit 
of production that determines the 


price. Wages are not the only ele- 
ment. 

8. Wage cuts and strikes—Work- 
ers resist wage cuts. Already they 
have seen their incomes reduced or cut 
off altogether by part time and unem- 
ployment. Wage rates represent 
their permanent standards of life. 
They realize the injustice of a lasting 
reduction to lower levels of living to 
meet a temporary emergency of busi- 
ness depression. Wage reductions in 
1921 brought 2,400 strikes. Wage 
cuts today would start serious labor 
difficulties—an additional handicap to 
business revival. 
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g. The social cost of wage cuts.— 
Most serious of all is the human price 
we pay for wage cuts. The men and 
women whose wages may be reduced 
have worked hard to build up their 
present standard of living. Every 
little bit counts for them as they plan 
for the future. Perhaps there is a 
boy or girl they want to send through 
college. Two dollars a week is $100 
a year and that means much. Or it is 
a car for which they have not finished 
paying. Lowered wages mean that 
they must cut down on some other ex- 
penses to meet payments. Food is the 
item they can always cut without the 
neighbors knowing. And that is often 
the start of illness. But more often 
the wage cut strikes a family who have 
just barely enough to get along at their 
present income. Then it means defi- 
nite undernourishment, the children’s 
growth stunted and their health un- 
dermined. It takes from growing 
children the strength which can never 
be restored in later life. Or perhaps 
the cut must be taken out of the sav- 
ings the father and mother were lay- 
ing aside for old age; it means that 
they must be a burden on their chil- 
dren. For lowered wage levels last 
over years and too often those who 
have been victims never reach their 
former scale again. 

Wage losses mount high when the 
whole cost is counted. In money 
values, a 10 per cent cut to a man 
who earns $25 a week means a loss of 
$130 a year. The man who earns $50 
a week loses $260 a year. But the loss 
in spiritual value is higher still. For 
what can replace the loss in self-re- 
spect and family morale that comes 
with a lowered standard of living? 
When wages are cut the human dam- 
age can never be repaired. 
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SUMMARY 


Anyone who knows the facts can not 
fail to see the danger of wage reduc- 
tions. Here is a brief summary: 

Workers have already lost $10,- 
000,000,000 in purchasing power by 
unemployment and part-time work in 
1930. 

Cost of living has not declined 
enough to make up this loss. The 
income of all workers in factories in 


terms of the goods they can buy is- 


27 per cent below the 1929 level. 

Even workers who have kept their 
jobs have 6.7 per cent less income than 
in 1929. . 

Industry has already suffered from 
the loss of workers’ buying. Goods 
produced in 1930 were 19 per cent be- 
low 1929. 

After the wage cuts of 1921, it took 
eight years for workers to regain their 
losses. Wage cuts now would meet a 
temporary emergency by a long time 
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limitation of industrial growth and 
prosperity. 

General wage cutting has not been 
the rule in past depressions. Only 
after wholesale prices have declined 
30 per cent has a general and severe 
wage deflation been necessary. Prices 
in 1930 only declined 10.5 per cent 
below 1929. 

Industrial leaders are trying to 
maintain wages. Wage cuts would 
add to business uncertainty and delay 
recovery. Cost can be cut by improv- 
ing efficiency. 

Wage cuts in 1921 caused 2,400 
strikes. Labor troubles now would 
handicap business still further. 

Lowered wage levels mean lower 
living standards—a loss to the nation 
as a whole. 

Wage cuts are the road backward— 
to worse depression. 

Employers can prepare for pros- 
perity by holding wage levels. 


TWO SISTERS 


She is the newly-risen sun. 


You are the moon. 


She is the note 


From the trumpet’s throat. 
You are the harper’s tune. 


She is the battle just begun. 


You are the truce. 


She is the red 


Of the poppy bed. 


You are the flower de luce. 


She is the web the gods have spun 


Of singing gold. 


You are the thread, 
Of a song unsaid— 
A lovely tale untold. 


Mary H. Dwyer. 














PLAN AHEAD FOR NEXT WINTER 


MPLOYMENT of union mem- 
bers gained again slightly in the 
first half of May. The improve- 

ment was so slight however that itcov- 
ered only five-tenths of one per cent of 
the membership. Applied to all wage- 
earners in the United States, this 
represents employment for only about 
150,000 of those out of work. Our 
weighted figures for the last four 
months are: February, 19.0 per cent; 
March, 18.1 per cent; April, 17.6 per 
cent; May, 17.1 per cent (prelimi- 
nary). 

Any gain in employment is cause for 
gratitude, but the gains this spring 
have been so small that they leave the 
problem almost as serious as at the 
first of the year. In one way it is far 
more serious, for more families than 
ever are finding their resources ex- 
hausted. Charity organizations were 
still increasing their relief payments 
in March, the latest report, and over 
$11,000,000 was given out to over 


434,000 families, not including the 
large sums spent for made work. 

Compared with spring improve- 
ment in a prosperous year, this year’s 
employment gains have been small in- 
deed. In 1929, from January to May, 
according to union reports, employ- 
ment gains covered 4.6 per cent of the 
membership; this year only 2.7 per 
cent found work. We estimate that 
of the 6,300,000 without work in Jan- 
uary only a million and a half have 
found jobs in these five months; near- 
ly a million in agriculture and over 
500,000 in industry. 

This leaves the nation witha serious 
problem ahead for the dull summer 
months. Employment usually reaches 
its spring peak in June, but there is 
not much improvement after May. 
July brings the summer lay-offs and 
unemployment increases, so that many 
workers who now have jobs must look 
forward to loss of income. In Sep- 
tember the fall busy season gives more 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-'29-'30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-’29-'30-'31 1928-’29-'30-'31 1928-’29-'30-’31 
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employment, but we can not hope for 
much improvement before next winter 
unless business picks up unexpectedly. 

We must begin planning at once if 
we are to prevent widespread suffer- 
ing. Before all else is the problem of 
security. Workers want to know that 
they can count on a job. Without 
taking undue risk, most employers 
could unquestionably guarantee work 
to a certain portion of their work 
force. Practically every employer can 
estimate how many men he will need 
for a minimum force even in dull sea- 
sons. A guarantee of employment to 
even a minimum portion of the 
country’s work forces would help busi- 
ness revival enormously and bring 


relief from anxiety to thousands of 
workers’ families. They could under- 
take purchases that are now impos- 
sible when they can not plan ahead and 
workers’ buying would stimulate busi- 
ness. 

Next, industry must plan to give 
part-time work to those for whom it 
has no full-time jobs. And third, com- 
munities must plan for relief through 
industrial funds, through municipal 
and relief organizations. For the re- 
lief problem next winter bids fair to 
be worse than last. 

Unless industry, labor and our gov- 
ernments face this problem now, next 
winter’s suffering may be worse than 
last. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Percent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
May since 

1931 April! 
Rs wee einai 11 — § 
Baltimore, Md......... 28 —4 
Birmingham, Ala....... 25 +7 
Boston, Mass.......... 29 — 2 
i 4S, eee 28 — 5 
oS re 31 —1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 20 +4 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 29 —13 
ke 27 + 2 
Detroit, Mich.......... 26 —4 
Le a 34 —2 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 24 +2 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 18 — 6 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. 16 —25 
New York, N. Y....... 24 0 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 12 —10 
ae 21 + 2 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 31 + 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 28 0 
San Antonio, Texas... . 18 —12 
San Francisco, Calif... . 18 -— 7 
St. Louis, Mo...... eee 14 —19 
Seattle, Wash.......... 19 — 1 
+9 


Washington, D. C...... 9 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+)or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (-—) ployed (—) all 
May since May since trades 
1931 April! 1931 April? 
55 0 6 —10 15 
61 —2 13 —2 16 
73 +7 15 + 9 17 
45 — 6 15 +11 19 
45 -— 5 21 -— 7 13 
64 +2 17 — 6 16 
47 0 9 +11 39 
49 - 8 13 —23 27 
49 0 18 +4 17 
50 —2 15 —7 15 
61 — 6 16 +11 14 
42 — 8 20 +10 16 
50 —2 9 —10 18 
38 —23 8 —26 17 
35 + 2 19 —1 21 
42 — 8 5 —11 28 
48 +12 14 — 6 12 
63 — 2 21 + 6 24 
56 —2 12 + 6 14 
60 —13 2 + 6 13 
49 - 5 13 -— 8 17 
32 —32 9 — 7 21 
51 0 7 + 2 18 
40 +20 2 —21 6 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 

















WORLD-WIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


N THESE pages we published in our April number, letters from 
labor leaders in five leading countries describing the unemployment 
situation abroad. Below is a letter from Th. Leipart, Secretary of 

the Allgemeiner Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, in Germany: 


1. It is clear from the statistics of union 
wage rates, which we keep continually, 
that up to the end of December, 1930, 
wages were not reduced. Compared to 
the end of 1929, however, they show only 
a very small advance: from 107.1 to 107.6 
pfennigs per hour. That is, on the whole 
they were practically stationary. This re- 
fers only to wages fixed by union agreement. 
We control wage rates by agreement for 
some 12,000,000 industrial workers not 
including salaried workers. The wages 
actually paid differ from the rates set by 
agreement in that the wage rates set by 
agreement represent only the minimum re- 
quired. The actual wage is somewhat 
higher than this minimum fixed by agree- 
ment because of additions to the minimum 
by bonuses paid for quality and piece work. 
These additions—that is, the differences be- 
tween the agreed wage rate and the wage 
actually paid—have been somewhat re- 
duced in the course of the last month. We 
can not tell at present how much these 
actual wages have been reduced because 
we lack complete statistics; the present 
level is very hard to estimate. Since the 
beginning of the year 1931 the employers 
have been trying to reduce the minimum 
wage set by agreement also. Up to the 
present, in cases where they have been suc- 
cessful, the decrease in the agreed wage 
rates has been about 5 or 6 per cent. 

2. Cost of living. The government 
index for cost of living includes food, rent, 
heat, light, clothing and miscellaneous 
items. It does not include taxes and dues 
for insurance. If we take the years 1913- 
1914 as equal to 100, the figures are as 
follows: 


Average for the year 1928......... 151.7 
Average for the year 1929.....:...153.8 
Average for the year 1930......... 147.3 


Figures for the month of January each 
year are as follows: 


BEEP cccveseccceses 150.8 
TEE sccccccccceses 153.1 
BDED  cccsscccccsces 151.6 
GEE scesccscevcece 140.4 


This decrease in the cost of living has 
continued in the month of February, 1931. 
It decreased in February to 138.8. That 
is, the decrease in cost of living from Janu- 
ary, 1930, to January, 1931, has been 7.4 
per cent. But we must take into considera- 
tion that taxes and dues for social insurance 
increased in the course of this year so that 
the real decrease in the cost of living for 
the German workman’s family from 1930- 
1931 actually was 5.5 per cent at most. 

3. Unemployment. Because of the huge 
volume of unemployment—about 5,000,- 
000 were out of work at the beginning of 
March, 1931—efforts are being made to 
divide work among the work forces both 
to avoid layoffs and to make it possible to 
take back some of those now unemployed. 
In many plants part time has been intro- 
duced. At the end of January this year 
18.8 per cent of our trade-union members 
were working part time. The average 
shortening of the work-week was about 
14.2 hours. At present we are trying to 
introduce part time work on a more gen- 
eral scale. In many cases we have suc- 
ceeded in having this done through coopera- 
tion with the employers. Thus, for 
example, in the industry manufacturing, 
edible fats and oils, we have introduced the 
four-shift system so that wage-earners 


work six hours a day for six days a week, 
that is, 36 hours a week. In the whole 
cigarette industry the 40-hour week has 
been introduced. Also in the largest plants 
of the chemical industry and our leading 
plants in the electrical machinery industry 
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have introduced the 40-hour week in the 
last fourteen days. Because of the severity 
of the economic crisis there are neverthe- 
less many layoffs. 

4. Public works. It is the custom in 
Germany to improve the labor market by 
starting public building. Efforts have been 
made to provide funds from the govern- 
ment so that emergency work might be 
done on a large scale. At this moment our 
efforts to do more in this line have not 
been successful on account of the financial 
difficulties of the German Empire and the 
consequence is that at present we can give 
so-called emergency work only to about 
40,000 unemployed. Also, this situation 
exists in government building. On account 
of the financial crisis of the Empire and the 
states and because of the pressing necessity 
of cutting down government expenses, 
government buildings could not be built. 

5. Unemployment insurance. In Ger- 
many there has been general provision for 
the unemployed since 1919. This was 
changed in 1927 to unemployment insur- 
ance. Since then the unemployed have been 
paid in this way: All workers and salaried 
employees are insured against unemploy- 
ment. They pay, together with the em- 
ployer, 6% per cent of their wages as 
dues. In case of unemployment they get 
insurance payments after having waited 7 
days (the unmarried 14 days) for 26 weeks. 
At the present time in Germany 2,600,000 
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of the unemployed get unemployment in- 
surance payments. The sum they get de- 
pends on the wages they have been earning 
and the number of their children. For 
example, an unemployed man with a wife 
and two children, if his wages were from 
30 to 36 marks a week, gets 18.8 marks. 
If his wages have been 42 to 48 marks, he 
gets 22.50 marks. The highest payment to 
such a family would be 31.50 marks per 
week. Unmarried men get correspond- 
ingly less of course. 

If an unemployed person has received all 
he is allowed to get, that is, 26 weeks’ pay- 
ments, he is put on the so-called crisis fund. 
This is not insurance, but the money comes 
from public funds. This money is only 
paid in case the unemployed is in need of 
it. There must be an actual need. The 
amount of the crisis fund payments is about 
15 to 20 per cent lower than the unemploy- 
ment insurance payments, It is given for 
26 to 35 weeks. At present 860,000 un- 
employed get money from the crisis fund. 

If a man out of work is unemployed 
even longer than this, then according to 
law, the municipality in which he lives is 
obliged to pay him—of course only if the 
person really needs it. The amount of these 
payments depends on the ability of the 
municipality to pay and therefore differs 
very much. At the present time about 
900,000 workers get relief payments from 
municipalities. 





INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


USINESS leaders of the world met in Washington at the last biennial 
congress of the International Chamber of Commerce. The discussions 
of the congress were concerned with problems which grow out of in- 


ternational business and trade. 


On all sides was evident a desire to find the 


principles which would lead to a return of prosperity and a more secure 


basis for relations between nations. 


from addresses made to the congress. 


The following quotations are taken 
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President Hoover: 


It is needless for me to emphasize the 
high degree of economic interdependence of 
the world—we require no more emphatic 
demonstration than the present world-wide 
depression. 

The present depression is comparable in 
its extreme depth and its extent only to those 
who have followed about the same distance 
after the former great wars of modern his- 
tory. This depression is no doubt contrib- 
uted to by many very important immediate 
economic causes to which each of you will 
give different weight, but I believe you will 
all agree with me that the destruction of 
life and property, the great tax burdens and 
the social and political instability which re- 
sulted from the Great War have had large 
responsibility in its origins. 

We stand today with near 5,500,000 men 
actively under arms and 20,000,000 more 
in reserves. This vast armament continues 
not only a burden upon the economic re- 
cuperation of the world but of even more 
consequence, the constant threats and fears 
which arise from it are a serious contribu- 
tion to all forms of instability, whether so- 
cial, political or economic. 

International confidence can not be build- 
ed upon fear—it must be builded upon good- 
will. 


Melvin A. Traylor, President, First 
National Bank, Chicago: 


While it is true that society owes no one 
a living, society does owe everyone an op- 
portunity to earn a living. In that obliga- 
tion we have failed and until we know 
wherein we have failed and why, we will 
not have done our duty nor will we have 
found that stability which is the universal 
desire of mankind today. 

The imperative need of the world is a 
sense of security, founded upon economic 
stability: 

For the worker economic stability means 
security against unemployment, loss of in- 
come and fear of the future. 

For capital, it means security of invest- 
ment, the certainty of reasonable return and 
courage for new venture. 

For government it means security against 
revolution, disorder and defeat. 
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For the world it holds the only hope of 
enduring peace, the avoidance of war and 
the preservation of civilization. 


Sir Alan G. Anderson, Director, 
Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don: 


There is scarcely a trade or commodity in 
which rival nations are not competing to 
secure business for their own producers by 
restraining the sales of other nations. In 
the race to get rich did we not forget that 
to make business someone must buy and be 
able to pay; that trade is barter; that this 
simple civilized life of ours is only possible 
because each of us is willing not alone to 
be employed but to employ; not only to pay 
debts, but to receive payments, and that the 
trade of nations is ruled by the same law. 

Regardless of the fact that we have large 
factories underemployed and millions of men 
unemployed, those countries of low wage 
pertinaciously insist that to produce does 
not help them in their distress. They must 
sell and we must buy. 

The cancellation of international debts 
would not of itself cure the world’s com- 
plaint though the settlement of war debts 
seriously aggravates the world’s troubles in 
these hard times. Till we are once more 
prepared to buy from each other the more 
we struggle to produce and refuse to buy, the 
less we shall sell. But good credit, free 
buying and less armies would soon restore 


us all. 


Georges Theunis, Minister of State, 
Belgium; President of International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31 : 


I personally am convinced that the com- 
mercial policy and the customs tariff in force 
in most of the countries of the world con- 
stitute one of the fundamental causes of our 
actual economic troubles. Obviously there 
are still further causes of economic diffi- 
culties. I may quote, as an example, exces- 
sive mechanization based on borrowed capi- 
tal. But one must confine oneself to the 
principal causes. 

The economic depression has created a 
psychology of depression, discouragement 
and pessimism which is aggravating and pro- 
longing the present state of affairs by stran- 
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gling fruitful and creative initiative. On the 
day on which a sufficient number of persons 
are convinced that better times are in sight, 
a wave of contagious optimism will spread, 
following a few false starts, and will set the 
economic machine in full motion again. 


John H. Fahey, Editor, Boston, 
Massachusetts : 


Every year, earth in truth grows smaller 
and prosperity or adversity in one section are 
presently shared in all others. As it con- 
tinues to contract in size, so far as the prac- 
tical relationships of its inhabitants are con- 
cerned and they are brought closer together, 
it is imperative that they learn to under- 
stand each other better and appreciate more 
clearly the extent to which they are depend- 
ent upon each other. 

It is essential that we should discuss our 
common difficulties and our purely national 
grievances in our relations with each other 
fairly and frankly. It is, however, equally 
important that tolerance and patience and 
due recognition of those human weaknesses 
which are to be found everywhere should 
govern and control our expressions of opin- 
ion. 

The problems we confront and in which 
we are all involved affect the entire world 
and their intelligent consideration demands 
a breadth of vision and liberality of view 
which comprehends the rights of all. 


Dr. W. H. Coates: 


Today if any one country entirely lives to 
itself, it will seriously damage its own eco- 
nomic structure. Even this great Republic 
with its wealth of natural resources, today 
finds itself so linked to the economic unity of 
the world that a fall in the fortunes of less 
favored countries, a restriction of their trade, 
a diminution of their purchasing power, 
reacts disastrously upon prosperity in this 
country. 
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When tariffs exclude goods, they prevent 
payment of international debts of all kinds. 


Wallace B. Donham, Dean, Har- 
vard Business School : 


If we have not in our several countries, 
the brains, the ability and the cooperative 
spirit necessary to cure such world-wide con- 
ditions as those in which we now find our- 
selves then our mass production, our scien- 
tific progress, our control over nature, may 
actually destroy civilization. 


Hans Vogel, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Saxony: 


I should like to emphasize the necessity of 
international cooperation. Unemployment 
is a world-wide phenomenon. It is a danger 
to the business of the world and this danger 
calls for the necessity of a common solution. 

Everything that wiil help and encourage 
the political and economic trust and confi- 
dence among nations is suitable to reduce 
unemployment. 


Alberto Pirelli, President Italian 
Chamber of Commerce: 


The extension of the present depression is 
such that recovery can not be secured by the 
action of any single nation or any single con- 
tinent. Recovery will be rapid and effective 
in the degree in which—apart from transi- 
tory measures called for by the urgent needs 
of the several nations—the free play of inter- 
national economic forces is once more left 
free to secure a more stable equilibrium be- 
tween the available supplies of goods, capital 
and men. 

The spread of the depression to all coun- 
tries, both rich and poor, agricultural and 
industrial, creditor and debtor, is a further 
proof of the interdependence which binds all 
markets of the world into one structure, 
superimposing itself upon racial, political 
and even geographical divisions. 





CRIMINAL JusTICE IN AMERICA, by 
Roscoe Pound; New York: Holt and 
Co., 1930; pp. xvi, 226. Price, $2. 
Reviewed by E. W. Puttkammer, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Any contribution to legal literature by 
the celebrated dean of the Harvard Law 
School is sure of the immediate and respect- 
ful consideration of all those interested in 
the nature and functioning of our legal 
institutions. Such readers will not be dis- 
appointed in the present book. 

As might also be expected, it is not light, 
in the sense of presenting merely the super- 
ficial aspects of the breakdown, alleged or 
real, of our criminal law enforcement 
machinery. Rather it is an analysis of the 
more fundamental aspects and causes as 
they can be disentangled from our national 
history and of the deeper adjustments that 
must be made to secure any real improve- 
ment. To quote: “Many of our difficulties 
are quite beyond the reach of formal law- 
making. ‘They lie in our social, political 
and legal history and have to do with 
settled frames of mind and received atti- 
tudes toward the legal order. They must 
be overcome by a slow process of disappear- 
ance of pioneer modes of thought, of de- 
veloping ideas of social life and established 
ideals of conduct and of the relation of 
each man to his fellows appropriate to an 
urban, industrial society.” 

The analysis of these factors is done in 
a masterly way. Underlying relationships, 
unsuspected cause and effect connections, 
are brought out with a simple and convinc- 
ing clearness that plays havoc with many 
of the hit-or-miss writings of others. Par- 
ticularly notable in this connection is the 
description of the deep effect that our 
recent pioneer past has had on our criminal 
law—the self-reliant individualism, im- 


patience of governmental restraint and in- 
terference, that characterized all our social 
life of only a short time ago. Other ex- 
amples might easily be cited of equally 
penetrating comment and description. 
With so much calling for praise it is per- 
haps out of place to refer to a few smaller 
points that seem to the reviewer to be open to 
criticism. The book might well have been 
shortened. There is a tendency to go again 
and again over ground already partly or 
wholly covered. That our courts were 
planned for a rural society that unfits them 
for their urban task is proved over and over 
again. Ideas and theories are at times 
oversimplified and made to point to only 
one conclusion, when a little thought will 
show that other and very different conclu- 
sions are equally plausible. For example, 
the pioneer mind was certainly not so uni- 
formly individualist, so impatient of gov- 
ernmental restraint as we are given to 
understand. Those who have recently read 
Beard’s “Rise of American Civilization” 
will remember how often it was only a 
question of what the nature of the restraint 
was and how rapidly and easily the view- 
point of a group could and did shift. 
Again, we are told that modern lawless- 
ness is largely due to the monotony of mod- 
ern economic life and of its minute speciali- 
zation. That is why, we are told, “Con- 
tempt for prohibitory laws is most acute 
among educated, intelligent persons at the 
top of the social scale, among whom the 
conditions which make for conscious show 
of self-assertion are most pressing.” This 
certainly is surprising as this is the group 
which decidedly is least subject to the 
monotony of modern economic life. The 
tendency to oversimplification is shown too 
in the brief discussion of the unsatisfactory 
state of our law governing insanity. To 
say that all our difficulties are due to the 
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so-called “unwritten law” and the use of 
insanity as a means to enable an unwritten 
law defendant to go free—to speak of 
“irresistible impulse” as a fiction that “de- 
ceived no one”—all this goes beyond over- 
simplification and comes dangerously close 
to distortion. It is a pity that Dean Pound 
gives the impression—of course an incor- 
rect one—that he is not aware of the tre- 
mendous difficulties centering about the 
measurement of mental responsibility. 

But when all criticisms have been con- 
sidered and given their greatest possible 
magnitude the important fact remains that 
they loom very small compared to the 
merits of this searching and thought pro- 
voking book. When America can produce 
within a few months of each other two such 
valuable but different contributions to this 
subject as this book and Professor Raymond 
Moley’s “Our Criminal Courts,” it is 
hardly too much to hope that we shall soon 
see an improvement in those conditions 
which they both describe so clearly and 
accurately. 


Case Stupigs oF UNEMPLOYMENT, com- 
piled by the Unemployment Committee 
of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments; Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1931; 418 pp. Price 
$3. Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Some Forks Won’t Work, by Clinch 
Calkins; New York: Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, 1930; 202 pp. Price 
$1.50. Reviewed by Wyatt Brown. 


With the decline of the stock market in 
November, 1929, unemployment became 
general and of such proportions that it as- 
sumed headline importance. ‘Temporary 
relief was organized fighting frantically to 
meet the demands of the situation. But 
one million souls had been suffering the 
throes of unemployment prior to 1929 and 
when four million joined them it merely 
accentuated the legend of horrors told by 
the National Federation of Settlements in 
their “Case Studies of Unemployment” 
which grew out of investigations made dur- 
ing our much-heralded prosperity the two 
years preceding the black winter of 1929. 
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Settlements in thirty cities in twenty- 
three states, from Louisiana to Massachu- 
setts, comprehending every sort of employ- 
ment from laboring to white-collar jobs, 
cooperated and have given us a valuable 
factual study in a presentation of concrete 
facts direct and unalloyed. No one knows 
the industrial communities so well as 
Settlements. They have been neighbors to 
the workers year in and year out, good for- 
tune or bad. They have the advantage of 
years of experience to evaluate the facts 
and the confidence of the people so they 
can get behind the scenes and get the true 
facts. Invaluable material is made avail- 
able to the public by the publishing of the 
reports of these Settlements. After reading 
this book a vague notion of unemployment 
as soup lines, apple selling and crowds in 
front of employment bureaus is replaced by 
a vivid picture etched into our conscious- 
ness of just how the family of the idle 
worker is hit. 

These cases are not just hearsays. They 
are what the investigators saw and heard. 
Most of them are in the words of the 
people of the particular family being re- 
corded. There is no chance for falsifica- 
tion for the Settlements have known the 
families for years and followed them up. 
When one of these reports says the family 
can not get work, it means the Settlement 
has failed also in assisting them to find 
work. 

The Settlements wanted to find how un- 
employment was reacting on the family. If 
idleness was due to sickness, incapacity, 
accidents, old age, death, insanity, irre4 
sponsibility, strikes, habits, or other per- 
sonal causes, it was not considered in these 
studies. They wanted cases “where through 
some stoppage or change in industry, the 
breadwinner is thrown out of work and 
home and neighborhood life affected be- 
cause of something happening outside of his 
control.” Seasonal changes, technological 
displacement and style and market changes 
were found to be the chief causes outside 
the workers’ control. 

What they found makes an awful pic- 
ture. The first thing to go when unem- 
ployment strikes a family is the savings of 
a lifetime—savings account, insurance, 
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home if they have one, and furniture. 
Mother goes out and gets a job—in every 
instance women seem to be able to get jobs 
when their men can not, because women 
demand lower wages since mechanized in- 
dustry pays her on the same basis they did 
when her weakness was a supposed handi- 
cap. The expense of food, light and heat 
is pared down to where health can not be 
sustained. Babies are born to die immedi- 
ately because of the mothers’ exhaustion 
and undernourishment during the prenatal 
period. 

All of this militates against the health 
and morale of the whole family. As many 
unemployed put it, “It’s not the going 
without we mind; it’s the insecurity.” One 
young man of 29 said, “I wanted to make 
something of my baby, but I can’t even give 
him enough to eat now.” Many of those 
in middle life say what is the use; they feel 
they can never get on their feet again even 
if they get a job soon. Men formerly of 
_ high moral standards become bootleggers 
and dope smugglers to keep their families 
from starving; others become worthless 
drunkards after weeks of fruitless searching 


for a job. 

Children become physical wrecks and be- 
come morally wayward. Home becomes a 
hell to be avoided. Children are put into 
institutions to keep them from starving, 


thus breaking up the home forever. The 
future looks black. Young men and 
women just starting out in life find them- 
selves blundering around without a job, 
dazed but hopeful, but they will not go on 
forever. There is desertion, insanity, sui- 
cide. Perserverance, skill, education, 
health, long and excellent work records 
seem to mean nothing. 

Charity is always received with reluc- 
tance. It is good to see manifestation of 
independence in the face of such odds. But 
it is really foolish under the circumstances 
when it merely delays the time when one 
will have to come to it and then maybe be 
such a physical wreck that a job will be of 
no use if one gets a place. 

In an introduction to the studies, Miss 
Helen Hall, director of University House, 
Philadelphia, and chairman of the com- 
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mittee that gathered the material for this 
book, makes some pertinent suggestions 
about what ought to be done. Charity she 
decries as undermining to workers’ inde- 
pendence. She says work must be made 
steadier by regular production ironing out 
the curves by long-time planning commit- 
tees; reemployment of men layed off must 
be made easier and swifter through more 
modern employment service, Federal, state 
and local, to coordinate a better distribution 
of surplus labor. Finally, some method 
must be devised by which the cost of pro- 
duction can share part of the burden of 
some plan to protect workers against un- 
employment like workmen’s compensation 
laws protect him against accident now. 


Miss Clynch Calkins in her “Some Folks 
Won’t Work” attempts to break down the 
wall of indifference which the consuming 
and producing public has put up to unem- 
ployment. She interprets as to their social 
significance the facts recorded in “Case 
Studies” and puts them in more appealing 
and dramatic form. The general public 
will enjoy and get more out of reading her 
book than it will the simple repetitious one 
hundred and fifty tragedies related in “Case 
Studies.” Miss Calkins writes for a wider 
circle of readers. Deftly and convincingly 
she treats the material. No one who reads 
her book—anyone can do so without being 
bored for a moment—can continue to have 
just a vague idea of what unemployment 
means, who suffers from it and who is 
responsible. 


Both books are a great contribution 
toward seeing a better informed public 
which must soon take action on this matter 
of unemployment or look on while it is 
being done and be able to judge it intelli- 
gently. Both books are invaluable. One, 
the “Case Studies,” was intended primarily 
for students of the problem rather than a 
source of facts with no idea to make them 
anything but the straight, untreated reports 
of what was found. The other, by Miss 
Calkins, intended for the layman and 
worker himself, has a wider appeal since 
it is a more popular presentation of what 
the reports revealed and is calculated to 
lure as well as inform its readers. 
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MANAGEMENT ProBLEMS, edited by G. T. 
Schwenning; University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1930; 266 pp. Price $2. Re- 
viewed by C. Canby Balderston, assist- 
ant professor of industry, University of 
Pennsylvania. . 


Professor Schwenning has edited a series 
of lectures presented to the student section 
of the Taylor Society at the University of 
North Carolina and is a timely reminder 
of the contribution which that university 
is making to advance the management prac- 
tices in North Carolina. 

Such a book can not be expected to be 
homogeneous or thorough, but it contains 
articles which are of interest to two 
groups: (1) Those interested in the man- 
agement problems of the textile industry; 
(2) those interested in the economics of the 
textile industry. 

The address of Mr. Henry P. Kendall, 
president of the Kendall Company, together 
with two articles dealing with the Kendall 
Company, which are reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, present in 
convenient form a complete description of 
the management problems and methods of 
the Kendall Company. The work of this 
company is of special significance because 
it probably represents the best application 
of modern management to be found in the 
textile industry. 

Both economists and students of manage- 
ment will be interested in the vigorous 
statement of the plight of the Southern 
mills by Mr. Bernard M. Cone, president 
of Proximity Manufacturing Company. 
The book also contains a stimulating an- 
alysis by Prof. C. T. Murchison. He be- 
lieves that however efficient the individual 
plant in the cotton industry may become, 
its success or failure is largely affected by 
forces beyond its control. Consequently, 
his suggested solution is a general agency 
of control for the industry whose powers 
will be exercised in four different ways: 

“The total production activity of the 
industry would be adjusted to the fluctua- 
tions in the supply of raw cotton. 


“Speculative operations between the 


various units which compose the industry 
would be eliminated. 
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“Changes in the demand of various types 
of cloth construction would be immediately 
translated into corresponding changes in 
production schedules. 

“Sales of the finished product would be 
effected in such a manner as to maintain 
a consistent and economic profit margin 
for the producing units.” 

Union members will also be interested 
in the lecture of Professor Schwenning. He 
discusses at some length the relation be- 
tween personnel management and the 
unions. He gives credit to the latter for 
forcing many improvemtnts. He concludes 
by stating that “we must concede that the 
labor policies and practices of American in- 
dustry have during the past decade con- 
tributed materially to the solution of our 
labor problems and to the economic and 
social progress of the country.” 


Tue AMERICAN LEVIATHAN, by Charles 
A. Beard and William Beard; Mac- 
millan Company; pp. 824. Reviewed by 
Anna Campbell Davis, University of 
Wisconsin. 


If this were a newspaper story instead 
of a book review of ““The American Levia- 
than” by the Beards, this time father and 
son, the headline would certainly be “Dem- 
ocracy to Live.” It is truly news that 
such a conclusion should come from such 
high authority. Many writers have be- 
come so imbued with the idea of an inevit- 
able dictatorship in the United States that 
they have been busy setting the date for 
the demise of popular government. Now 
the Beards come out with no uncertainty 
in their voice not only refusing to celebrate 
a wake for democracy but contending that 
democracy must exist to save the highly 
complicated, mechanized government from 
falling to pieces in the hands of the experts. 

They set forth their hopes for democracy 
in the face of that half-mythical giant, the 
American Leviathan, in their first chapter 
of nineteen pages under the rather color- 
less title “Government in a Technological 
Society.” Their reasoning is clear if not 
as fully treated as one would like. They 
recall that many times in the past democ- 
racy has been despised because the masses 
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were thought to be unintelligent and thus 
incapable of knowing their own best inter- 
ests. Hamilton, John Adams, the Com- 
munists, the Fascists and intelligence test- 
ers align themselves thus. Somehow to 
such people intelligence nestles only in the 
class of aristocrats, dictators or property 
owners. “In reality,” say the Beards 
(p. 12 and 13), “such thinking does not 
go to the heart of the matter at all, for 
the simple reason that an ever larger area 
of government, as well as industry, is being 
occupied by machinery and science; the 
operations of public administration become 
increasingly technical in character, involv- 
ing a knowledge of chemistry, physics and 
higher mathematics in their several 
branches. Hence the problems they pre- 
sent can not be solved by intelligence, no 
matter how superior, unless it is factually 
informed. Power to deal with such real- 
istic issues is proportioned to technical com- 
petence, not merely to degrees of natural 
understanding. 

“In the presence of an intricate question 
respecting the hydraulics of river improve- 
ment, the physics of hull design and the 
water resistance of ships, or tide prediction, 
the most sagacious and highly educated 
lawyer or editor in America is about as 
helpless as the most ignorant laborer. Jef- 
ferson’s plowman and professor stand on 
the same footing. Hamilton’s rich and 
well born and his despised mass of the 
people are in the same boat. It is true 
that the person with ‘natural’ intelligence 
can more readily master the details of some 
particular field, but his life is too short to 
span the whole range and in the best of 
circumstances his technical competence is 
accordingly limited to a small segment of 
engineering. And even technology is far 
from infallible within its proper domain.” 

The question is not only how to run the 
Great Engine but in which direction it, 
shall go. In other words, policies and cul- 
tural considerations lie beyond and tran- 
scend the work of the engineers and special- 
ists. The people themselves in mass 


production bear heavy burdens and “are as 
likely to discover through their skins, if 
in no other way, what is politically feasible 
and desirable as are the rich and well born 
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through their superior powers of divina- 
tion” (p. 17). Provision must exist in any 
government for the expression of the 
opinion of the multitude. In the United 
States “pressure groups” of all kinds exist 
and should be encouraged to perform this 
function. This would be one type of 
democracy able in the authors’ opinion to 
function in a technological age. 

The Beards do not attempt to simplify 
or belittle the job of governing. The tech- 
nological revolution in the century and a 
half since the Constitution was framed has 
produced tremendous economic and social 
changes. First, as they point out, govern- 
ment is more important now when railways, 
telegraph lines, airplanes and the radio 
have made an interdependent unit of the 
entire country, for anarchy in one part can 
not rage with immunity for the rest. Sec- 
ondly, technology makes more complex the 
very environment in which government 
must function. The specialization of what 
once would have been a farming or 
merchant class into wheat growers, cotton 
growers, cattle raisers, dairymen, whole- 
salers, retailers, or chain-store operators 
and a manufacturing interest into steel, 
coal, railway, oil, public utility, sugar, 
rubber and hundreds of other interests, not 
to mention the professional classes, makes 
the road of the government not a concrete 
highway but a maze of footpaths. Thirdly, 
the burdens of government are multiplied 
by technological advance. The radio 
brought new conflicts of interest; the air- 
craft, dangerous explosives, and the high- 
speed automobile brought new perils to 
safety; industry new perils to life and 
limb; machine guns and high explosives 
new perils to life and property, and bacteri- 
ology opened up new responsibilities for 
public health. Fourthly, government itself 
conducts business on a pretty large and 
technical scale. As a purchaser it must 
maintain a Bureau of Standards; as an 
operator of battleships, a regulator of rail- 
ways and means of communication, a 
manipulator of tariffs, a promotor of ship- 
ping and an umpire for business it must 
face a whole battery of technological prob- 
lems and employ experts in every field. 
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This technological drive upon govern- 
ment is the thesis of the book. For 22 
chapters and 760 pages the authors evolve 
a government originating “in the age of 
stagecoaches, tallow candles and wooden 
sailing vessels” into one adapting itself to 
airplanes and vitamins. The judiciary, 
Congress, the executive and administrative 
organizations are all drawn into the process 
and are exhaustively treated. Much of the 
material, of course, would be found in any 
thorough treatise upon government, but this 
treatise is far different in the realistic 
analysis it makes of the part technology has 
played and is playing in the functioning 
of the government. 

Let us take “Labor and Immigration” 
(Chapter XV) to illustrate the increase in 
functions of the government. When the 
Constitution was framed labor was rela- 
tively so unimportant that there was no 
express mention of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s function toward it. ‘This govern- 
ment, furthermore, was given only those 
powers delegated to it, everything else be- 
ing reserved for the states. Yet today 
there exists a Department of Labor with a 
chief that sits in the President’s Cabinet. 
The explanation turns upon economics and 
technology. Labor in the colonial period 
was unorganized except in one or two of 
the large cities. These unions were largely 
of mechanics and artisans in certain trades. 
There was no international union. Then, 
after the sixties, the railroads opened up 
far-away ‘markets which could be reached 
by aggregations of capital strong enough to 
manufacture in advance for stock and dis- 
tribute through agencies. Huge industrial 
corporations using steam power and ma- 
chinery in their operations grew up. Labor 
in one part of the country now competed 
with that of another. It became national- 
istically conscious and in 1886 for the first 
time was able to fuse the crafts into an 
American Federation of Labor. 

Yet labor was hardly conscious of itself 
before it was conscious of particular points 
of contact with the Federal Government. 
As soon as it began an attempt to raise 
American standards of living the problem 
of immigration rose before it. Who shall 


enter the country is a problem of the Fed- 
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eral Government and for many years the 
door was held wide open. It is no secret 
that organized labor finally succeeded in 
getting it closed. The Federal Govern- 
ment had been delegated power over inter- 
state commerce and as soon as corporations 
traded from one state to another, labor in 
dealing with them came under Federal 
regulation. Some of these industries the 
Federal Government operated, such as post 
offices; sothe it regulated strictly, such as 
the railroads, and over some it assumed 
jurisdiction only when there was threat of 
a strike and an interference with interstate 
commerce. The more complicated indus- 
trial conditions became, the more important 
for labor to know facts of wages, hours, 
et cetera, and the less able was labor to 
know these things of its own knowledge. 
Consequently, the Federal Government 
had to become a research organization. In 
1913 under its power to appropriate money 
for purposes not specifically mentioned in 
the Constitution, the Federal Government 
established the Department of Labor as an 
administrative device in the executive 
department. 

In the fields of taxation, transportation, 
business, agriculture, public health and 
safety and in foreign relations the evolution 
of the governmental functions has been 
somewhat similar, that is, an expansion of 
the Federal Government from a time when 
its powers were few and adequate to a 
period when its position has become com- 
plex even if adequate. 

From an economic standpoint one misses 
in this book the treatment of the very large 
economic and political control exercised 
by the holding companies including the 
banks. They are more able than the gov- 
ernment to employ expert talent and it is 
a grave question whether the people as 
such can organize sufficiently to offset or 
control in an important way the dictator- 
ship of the large companies. Unless 
democracy can function, dictatorship and 
possibly revolution may have to intervene 
before popular control regains its effective- 
ness if it ever does. There is at present 
it seems to me no assurance in actuality 
that democracy is more than a wish. 




















TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


LOUISVILLE MEETINGS DRAW HUNDREDS! 


THREE - MONTH educa- 
tional campaign has just been 
brought to a close in this city. 

This campaign, under the auspices of 
the central body and Label League, 
held its first meeting January 15, with 
300 present. The February 26 meet- 
ing found this number increased to 
800. Plans are now being laid for an- 
other three-month campaign which 
will include open-air meetings as well 
as hall meetings in the hope of reach- 
ing all parts of the city. 

Organizer Woodward sends in the 
following report: 

Oftimes we hear even labor leaders, 
especially locally, say that at this time 
there is no use trying to organize be- 
cause the wage-earner will not listen. 
Is organization all there is to do? 

The Union Label League and the 
organization committee, composed of 
delegates from the United Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, can not and do not agree with 
the statement that there is nothing to 
do. On the other hand, we claim there 
is plenty to do, for we believe there is 
always work that can be done if we 
will look for it and put our earnest 
efforts into it. 

For the sake of argument we shall 
admit that conditions are bad. But 
does it mean that we are to sit idly by 
with our hands folded in our laps and 
await the return of prosperous times? 
No. We contend that now is the logi- 
cal time to get busy and educate the 
wage-earner along the lines of the 
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American Federation of Labor's pro- 
gram of progress. It is to this end 
that today we are earnestly driving 
forward, trying to teach wage-earners 
the many benefits derived from or- 
ganization, that it is through organi- 
zation rather than through individual- 
ism that relief from economic disturb- 
ances must be expected. 

This is our method: For the past 
three months the Union Label League 
and the organization committee, loy- 
ally assisted by individual members of 
the labor movement and the transpor- 
tation groups, have been carrying on 
an educational campaign all over the 
city through a series of meetings in 
which they endeavor to teach workers 
to spend their wages for products 
bearing a union label. 

At these meetings there are two or 
more speakers able to deliver a real 
labor message. One will urge wage- 
earners to organize into their respec- 
tive groups. Another will urge the 
need of demanding the union label, 
thereby creating a demand for union- 
label products and eventually causing 
the merchant to realize that to hold 
the labor trade he must handle union- 
made goods. The last speaker will 
dwell on cooperation and harmony 
between all classes of labor organi- 
zations and the proper use of their 
political ballots in national, state and 
municipal elections. 

In advertising these meetings we 
have as a rule placed cards together 
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with American Federation of Labor 
leaflets in the homes. By this method 
we reach many that we would other- 
wise fail toreach. Again at the meet- 
ing these pamphlets are handed out. 
We choose a special pamphlet for each 
meeting. 

As prizes we distribute some 300 
union-made products, such as bread, 
pies, wearing apparel, tobacco and 
many others. We are glad to say that 
in most cases we have received full 
cooperation from the manufacturers 
of these products. Especially is this 
true of W. F. Axton, president of the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, who 
has proven himself to be a real true 
friend of Labor; who has given both 
products and funds that this work 
can be carried on, and we of the 


THEATERS AID 


TOTAL of $28,000 has been 
realized on benefit perform- 
ances in New York theaters 

to aid the unemployed in that city. 
Alfred E. Aarons, chairman of the 
relief committee, sends in the follow- 
ing report: 

Three unions connected with the 
New York theaters—Local Stage 
Hands Union No. 1, Local Musicians 
Union No. 802 and the Actors Equity 
Association, acting for the Actors 
Fund—have contributed their services 
to the benefit performances given by 
the theatrical subcommittee of Mayor 
James J. Walker’s committee for the 
relief of unemployed. This has been 
done with the understanding that a 
percentage of the net proceeds is to be 
donated to the relief funds of the 
unions in question. 

Up to date, nineteen benefit per- 
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Label League are proud to acknowl- 
edge this wonderful cooperation. 

Lately we have held the label meet- 
ings in local churches, having held 
some five or six during March. In 
every case we received full coopera- 
tion and praise from both ministers 
and members. This alone is a great 
forward step, a thing never accom- 
plished before in Louisville. 

So you see, my fellow wage-earners, 
there is always something that we can 
do that will eventually bring forth 
fruit. This program or one of like 
nature carried on in every organized 
center will greatly strengthen our 
cause. Solet’s go! Prepare now for 
the future. “Organize both the or- 
ganized and the unorganized”’ is our 
motto. 


UNEMPLOYED 


formances have been held in the 
theaters, with total net receipts of ap- 
proximately $28,000. The list fol- 


lows: 

Theater Attraction Amount 
Hudson—“Bad Girl”’................ $246.50 
Selwyn—“Three’s a Crowd”......... 1,501.30 
Guild—“Elizabeth, the Queen”....... 1,598.02 
Martin Beck—“Roar China”......... 1,173.52 
Music Box—“Once in a Lifetime”... .. 790.98 
Geo. M. Cohan—“Birth of a Nation” 

I ee ae al aele kk Gw-ere aba 43.00 
Pe ee 2,397.22 
National—“Grand Hotel”............ 3,742.29 
Jolson—Davenport’s Indoor Circus. . 61.25 
Playhouse—“The Vinegar Tree”..... 1,413.00 
Empire—“Petticoat Influence”........ 414.51 
Broadway—“The New Yorkers”...... 2,291.21 
McKinley Square—“A Mother’s Heart” 12.00 
44th Street—“Sweet and Low”........ 1,979.74 
Times Square—“Private Lives”...... 3,190.32 
Chanin’s 46th St—“You Said It” ..... 2,693.46 
Hudson—“Doctor X”...............-. 446.02 
Empire—“The Barretts of Wimpole 

DE «un \eedcucceneatnemnemean 2,295.86 
Ethel Barrymore—Ruth Draper’s char- 

ots cnneetenavadenes 2,089.00 














HOSIERY WORKERS OPEN CAMPAIGN 


In giving these benefit perform- 
ances, the managers have been very 
generous in contributing the use of the 
theaters; the radio broadcasting sta- 
tions have cooperated in bringing news 
about them to the attention of their 
audiences ; the newspapers have given 
a discount on the newspaper advertis- 
ing and the Variety Managers Protec- 
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tive Association has been instrumental 
in seeing that news of the benefit per- 
formances is thrown on the screens 
of motion-picture theaters controlled 
by Fox Theaters Corporation, Loew’s 
Inc., Paramount-Publix Corporation, 


Radio - Keith - Orpheum Corporation 
and Warner Brothers. 


HOSIERY WORKERS OPEN CAMPAIGN 


OSIERY workers are not stand- 
H ing idly by, accepting wage re- 
ductions and longer hours. On 
April 8 a campaign was inaugurated 
in Reading. Each day at noon time, 
weather permitting, a meeting of the 
workers is held at the mill gates with 
the use of amplifiers. This sort of 
campaign, writes Edward F. Cal- 
laghan, is attracting considerable at- 
tention not only from the workers 
who gather to hear our message of 
trade unionism, but also the public. 
The manufacturers in this section have 
cut wages drastically over the last six- 
month period. We find the knitter 
who did earn a fair wage sometime 
ago is now down to a very low level. 
On the other hand some of these mills 
with the low-wage policy are running 
their shops twelve hours a day, two 
shifts, and seven days a week. 

The Reading branch of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers broad- 
casts over Station WRAW as a part 
of the national stabilization program 
of that organization to acquaint the 
public with the facts concerning that 
industry. 

A clear outline of the situation is 
given in the talk broadcast on April 
28, which follows: 


Before the strike occurred in the 
full-fashioned hosiery mills of Berks 
County last fall, union representatives 
went on the air in an effort to let the 
public know the union’s point of view 
and to give fair warning to the busi- 
ness elements of the community as to 
how drastically the earning power of 
the full-fashioned hosiery worker had 
been reduced. The situation was 
clearly set before the general public as 
to its gravity and possible remedies. 
At this time we do not come with pre- 
dictions nor with warnings, but with 
certain salient facts about the industry 
locally and the union. 

A thoroughly chaotic condition 
exists in the industry around Berks 
County. Mills with many knitting 
machines are standing idle and many 
men and girls are without work. On 
the other hand there are mills in the 
county working two 12-hour shifts, 
seven days per week, including Sun- 
days. The female help in some of 
these mills is working more than 60 
hours per week in violation of state 
laws. The State Department of Labor 
and Industry through its inspection 
service has fined one mill in Reading 
and warned several others about law 
violations. 
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Despite the unlimited number of 
hours some manufacturers are forcing 
their employees to work and the grow- 
ing prevalence of Sunday work, com- 
bined with a wage situation under 
which earnings are becoming less and 
less, certain manufacturers claim to 
be losing money. 

At this time it might be well to 
stress the importance of the drop in 
earning power of full-fashioned ho- 
siery workers. From a level of wages 
which perhaps were the highest paid in 
the county for any type of skilled 
labor, drastic reductions have brought 
the full-fashioned hosiery worker to a 
level in some instances as low as com- 
mon labor. Since last November there 
have been small wage cuts in numerous 
mills. In some of the mills fining sys- 
tems for defective work have been 
also introduced and put into operation 
which materially reduce the earning 
power of the worker. Not that the 
union encourages defective work—in 
fact, one of its basic principles is good, 
honest workmanship of the highest 
quality—but it also objects to any sys- 
tem which assesses the worker for de- 
fects in machinery or low quality in 
raw materials. In some cases the wage 
reductions are not outright. Earnings 
are reduced by various devices in rear- 
ranging pay schedules and by the in- 
troduction of grading systems. The 
grading system is a usual practice of 
employers in piece-pay industries to 
camouflage pay cuts. 

We have on file evidence to the 
effect that men engaged in the work 
of knitting in Reading are earning as 
little as $18 per full working week of 
55 hours and girls have been reported 
to us to be working for from $7 to $12 
per week. We do not claim that this 
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is the average. At the best, however, 
it will be found that the pay of the 
full-fashioned knitter today averages 
about $35 or less per week. To the 
business man, in many instances, this 
spells a considerable loss in business; 
to the worker, a complete drop in his 
standard of living. 

Resentment, therefore, is serious 
and widespread among the workers in 
all fashioned plants here. When men 
and women who formerly were the 
highest paid in the community find 
themselves barely able to live there is 
bound to be reaction of a serious na- 
ture. Anything can happen when men 
and women are so disturbed and dis- 
satisfied as the workers here are. 

In Philadelphia, on February 16, 
the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers called a 
general strike in all nonunion mills in 
the city. The union leaders had no 
idea how many workers would re- 
spond to this call. To their surprise 
almost every nonunion mill in the city 
came on strike and the four largest 
suburban plants followed suit. More 
than 4,500 workers walked out in re- 
sentment against low wages, wage re- 
ductions, long hours of work and bad 
working conditions. Today some 
2,500 of these workers are back to 
work under union conditions and union 
wages in twenty different mills that 
signed the national labor agreement. 

In some of these mills that settled 
the troubles in their plants wages were 
increased from 20 to 25 per cent and 
in all of them hours were substantially 
reduced. Some of these mills were 
operating on short time prior to the 
strike; since making settlements they 
are working full time. Several of these 
manufacturers, who for years fought 
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the union, have told us that they are 
more satisfied since they altered their 
policies. 

In the Middle West there is a plant 
as large as some of the largest in Read- 
ing, that for almost ten years has been 
resisting unionism. It is now dealing 
with its organized employees, mem- 
bers of our union. This particular 
mill, operating under nonunion condi- 
tions for years, was not operating efh- 
ciently and was losing money despite 
the fact that the wages paid were low. 
Through cooperating with its organ- 
ized employees, the firm has worked 
out a system whereby greater efficiency 
and less material waste has been at- 
tained and a better quality of work is 
being produced. The entire operation 
of the plant has been put on a more 
satisfactory basis in a short space of 
time. 

Low wages in the hosiery industry 
do not preclude low production costs 
or high profits. In fact, the experience 
of manufacturers proves that low 
labor costs often spell high overhead, 
heavy labor turnover, high employ- 
ment costs, tremendous silk wastes and 
poor quality work. Some of the low- 
wage hosiery mills of the South find 
themselves in a position unable to 
operate at the present time and unable 
to compete in the hosiery market ex- 
cept at a loss due to inefficient opera- 
tion. Three of these mills have gone 
bankrupt despite their low wage scales. 

In Reading similar conditions exist. 
There are mills here where manage- 
ments are bending all efforts to fight 
unionism; yet in these shops we find 
men working fourteen hours a day and 
only producing three dozen pairs of 
hosiery when the production should be 
three or four times as great. Manage- 


ment is entirely to blame for this con- 
dition; the mechanics are at least of 
average competence. We know of a 
plant where six fixers are employed to 
maintain 50 machines. One fixer 
should be sufficient in a plant of this 
size. The union claims that it can 
materially assist Reading manufactur- 
ers to become more efficient. The 
union claims it has a workable pro- 
gram to assist both employers and em- 
ployees to get through the present 
industrial depression with as little suf- 
fering and loss as possible. The union 
can even offer the Reading manu- 
facturers a sales-promotion plan of 
proven worth which should do much 
to keep the knitting machines in this 
territory running. 

The entire hosiery industry today 
feels the effect of the general depres- 
sion and finds itself in an overproduced 
condition. The manufacturers in the 
industry have found themselves unable 
to cope with the basic elements causing 
overproduction and have been unable 
to work out any program for stabili- 
zation. In the absence of a program 
among manufacturers themselves 
which could bring about prosperity for 
the industry, the skilled workers em- 
ployed in the trade, who have their 
entire life invested in the hosiery busi- 
ness and depend upon it for their live- 
lihood and future welfare, have had to 
take the matter into their own hands. 

It therefore fell upon the shoulders 
of the union as the representative of 
some 20,000 organized hosiery work- 
ers to call upon expert advice and guid- 
ance for a program of stabilization to 
bring the industry back to a sound 
footing, not only to assist the worker 
in earning a decent living but also to 
enable the manufacturer to operate his 
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plant steadily on a paying basis. The 
leaders and officers of the union, in 
consultation with some of the nation’s 
leading economists, industrial engi- 
neers and manufacturers, worked out 
such a program. It is known as the 
“Six-Point Program.” 

Many manufacturers have agreed 
to go along with this program which 
precludes reduction of working hours 
to 48 per week, a standardized wage 


and standardized working conditions. 


The union is carrying on a nation-wide 
program for stablization. 

The issue today is this: We insist, 
that until the manufacturers come for- 
ward with some proof that they have a 
program and a policy for the industry, 
that the union must press forward 
with its campaign of agitation and or- 
ganization. Recent developments in 
our industry have convinced union 


ADVERTISING 


HEN employees have the 
status of partners in their 
work, there are many ways 
by which they advance the interests of 
theircompany. In addition to helping 
to reduce the costs of repairs on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the rail- 


way shop trades urge their wide circle 
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workers that the union is the only 
agency which has so far demonstrated 
its ability to do something construc- 
tive. Conditions in the hosiery in- 
dustry, we insist, will be unsettled and 
unsatisfactory until the Reading 
workers become organized and until 
the Reading manufacturers place 
themselves on a parity in the matter 
of wages and hours with manufac- 
turers elsewhere. 

Something is bound to happen in 
Reading. Either the manufacturers 
must alter their policies or else the 
employees will be obliged to take 
action themselves. We suggest to the 
entire community that sensible citizens 
interested in the welfare of the indus- 
tries which make their community 
prosperous or otherwise shall study 
this problem at once so as to be pre- 
pared for whatever may take place. 


THAT COUNTS 


of acquaintances to patronize the 
B. & O. These thousands of shop 
craftsmen have wide and unexpected 
contacts where a good word for the 
company can get results. 

The card here reproduced accom- 
panied a check to this magazine. 





THIS SALE HELPS YOU! 





NS, B.——PLEASE SEE THAT THIS 
REACHES THE HEAD OF YOUR FiRM 





YOU CAN HELP ME 
BY TRAVELING OR SHIPPING VIA 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


SAFE, DEPENDABLE, COMFORT. 
AND FAST FREI 


EMPLOVF 











FROM THE ATLANTIC TO:‘THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


USINESS in general at St. John, 

New Brunswick, appears to be 

slowly but surely recovering 
from the depression. Retail mer- 
chants report slight increases in the 
volume of business and the people 
seem to be spending more freely. 
Building trades are more active than 
they havé been for some time. Sev- 
eral projects under the Federal un- 
employment relief plan have given 
work to many laborers for some 
weeks, while the civic government has 
started two street-widening jobs 
which will give work to several men. 
So far as can be learned none of our 
industries have asked employees to 
accept wage cuts. Agitation is being 
carried on by practically every organ- 
ization in the city for the immediate 
start of a bridge across the harbor 
and viaduct to cost $4,000,000 and 
which would dispose of our unem- 
ployment problem for some time to 
come, and late reports are that at 
least part of the work will be started 
in the near future—JAmMes A. 
WHITEBONE. 


At Toronto, Canada, standard 
conditions are maintained on emer- 
gency work. The bricklayers, I am 


told, have a fund out of which they 
help their unemployed members, 
writes J. Cullen. The University of 
Toronto is putting up several addi- 
tions to the museum; extension to east 
block Parliament buildings is being 
made and the exhibition board is 
building new stables. A new arena 
for hockey will be started shortly. 
The Monetary Times is building a 
new plant and the Nova Scotia Bank 
is also expected to start shortly on 
their new office building. Our public 
school authorities are having new 
schools built to replace the old ones 
and are also making repairs and addi- 
tions to others. 


Business is very good and all mills 
are running full time at Woodland, 
Maine, reports Frank D. Johnson. 
There is very little unemployment. 
The paper mills are taking on more 


workers. No wage cuts have been 


made. 


Business conditions at Rutland, 
Vt., are not very good. No new 
business has developed and no work- 
ers being taken on. Most of the indus- 
tries are running on short time. One 
plant contractor set his men to work. 
Two bridges are under construction. 


—C. H. Warp. 
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There are slight indications of im- 
provement in both the textile and gar- 
ment trades at Lebanon, N. H., 
writes Carl M. Matthews. Both 
these industries are hiring more work- 
ers. No wage cuts have been made 
since last fall. Standard conditions 
are maintained on emergency work. 
Textile employees are sharing work 
with their unemployed. 


In the last four weeks a good num- 
ber of textile and shoe workers have 
returned to work at Manchester, N. 
H., reports Horace A. Riviere. The 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
has started some of its mills under a 
wage cut of 19 per cent—a company 
union exists in this corporation and 
the officials are using it to exploit the 
workers. Organized labor is well 
represented on the board of aldermen 
and these workers play a great part 
in having standard conditions main- 
tained. A campaign of organization 
is in progress under the auspices of 
the Central Labor Union among tex- 
tile workers and results so far are 
very satisfactory. 


No industries at New Britain, 
Conn., are hiring more workers. 
Some of them are rehiring their old 
men and those employed in the ma- 
chine shops have been reemployed at 
lower wages. The city pays $5 a day 
for work. New streets, sewers and 
overhauling of all city needs are under 
way. 

The Cheyney Silk Mills at South 
Manchester, Conn., are taking back 
some of their workers, writes Walter 
E. Hurlock. This company cut wages 
10 per cent. The only additional 





outside work at present is the fixing of 
parks and roads by the state. 
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A slight increase in the textile busi- 
ness is taking place at Willimantic, 
Conn., and a few more are being em- 
ployed, writes Loretta Oatley. Silk 
industries are taking on a few more 
members. Woolen and cotton in- 
dustries throughout the state are giv- 
ing reductions in wages ranging from 
10 to 20 per cent. All building trades 
locals are helping their members 
through unemployment difficulties as 
far as their treasuries will allow. 


Boston, Mass., reports that there 
is no evidence of business recovery in 
sight. No industries are employing 
more workers and layoffs and part- 
time seem prevalent, writes John J. 
Kearney. In emergency work stand- 
ard conditions have been generally 
maintained in the organized groups. 
Many unions are aiding their mem- 
bers. The building trades seem to be 
hit the hardest. Many workers who 
have been drawing from their savings 
are now financially exhausted and 
seeking aid. A vocational training 
employment bureau has been in oper- 
ation for many years, but it is not re- 
lieving the situation any because of 
inability to place pupils. The con- 
struction of a $16,000,000 tunnel un- 
der the harbor from Boston to East 
Boston will soon be started, but it is 
not expected that a large number of 
workers will be employed. 


From Brockton, Mass., comes word 
that business is fair and the outlook is 
a little better. The shoe manufactur- 
ers have been trying for some time to 
force a wage cut. In emergency work 
standard conditions are maintained. 
Good meetings are being held by the 
label league and a big drive for adver- 
tising label goods is under way.— 
Joun A. BRENNON. 
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Cambridge, Mass., shows no indica- 
tions of business recovery, writes 
Herman Koster. None of the indus- 
triesare hiring more workers. The city 
maintains standard conditions in all of 
its work. Building tradesmen are 
helping their unemployed members in 
their wants. A five-year school build- 
ing program has been undertaken. 
Harvard University has an extensive 
building program under way and nu- 
merous apartments are being built. 


William J. Adams reports that 
more men are out of work now at 
Housatonia, Mass., than at any time 
during the winter. With the excep- 
tion of the paper mills and one or two 
small textile plants there have been 
no wage cuts in this vicinity. The 
town has done considerable emer- 
gency work at standard wage rates 
using the staggersystem. Anewbridge 
across the Housatonia River and 
much road work is in prospect for this 
summer. This will help relieve the 
situation some. 


The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany have recalled a small part of the 
working force laid off last fall, writes 
John T. Tucker from Marlboro, 
Mass. Some of the shoeshops are 
putting on more stitchers in order to 
fill spring consignments. Most of the 
shoeshops have cut wages from 10 to 
15 per cent below the schedule. Some 
highway work is under way. 


More looms are being operated at 
New Bedford, Mass., which means 
the employment of more workers, 
writes Ferdinand Sylvia, but the tex- 
tile industry is about the only one that 
is employing more help. The National 
Spun Silk and the Beacon Blanket 
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Mills made drastic wage cuts. Local 
No. 1644 of the textile workers has 
been instrumental in arranging at 
least forty jobs for their unemployed 
members through various contacts. 
Efforts have been made among the 
textile organizers to maintain organ- 
izations and we have succeeded in 
various mills in stopping wage reduc- 
tions in the departments where we 
have union workers. 


Thomas H. Brown writes that as 
yet there are no real indications of a 
recovery of business at New Bedford, 
Mass. The newly acquired needle 
trades are taking on some hands but 
organized labor has been very out- 
spoken relative to the exploitation of 
women and girls in this industry. 
There is an investigation under way, 
as they will not pay the minimum 
wage called for under the law and do 
not observe the labor statutes. A 30 
per cent wage reduction has recently 
been made by The National Spun Silk 
Mill Corporation. Many of the tex- 
tile mills here have made cuts in vari- 
ous departments, but in many in- 
stances the unions have been success- 
ful in having the wages restored to 
former levels. There is a tendency to 
cut wages wherever possible. 


Textiles show slight improvement 
at New Bedford, Mass., writes Her- 
bert Severs. The National Spun Silk 
Mill, nonunion, made a wage cut of 30 
per cent. Delegations have been at 
the State House in Boston at least six 
times to represent the unions on labor 
measures. 


The textile mills in Worcester, 
Mass., are doing better and in some 
instances have been compelled to work 
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When a Family 
Needs a Loan 


Why should not all people borrow who 
can benefit thereby? Why should only 
business men be entitled to those ad- 
vantages which can be obtained from 
borrowed funds? 

Far more commonly than one might 
suppose, is the assumption made that 
the wage earner who borrows does so 
only because he has managed badly. Just 
as that business man who does not take 
advantage of the use of other people’s 
money for furthering his own prosperity 
is deemed unsuccessful; so, paradoxi- 
cally enough, does the opposite opinion 
often hold for his employees. 

That business man who increases his 
fortune by the use of borrowed funds is 
known as a wise and careful investor; 
that bookkeeper who does the same thing 
is a gambler. That manufacturer who 
goes into debt to equip his plant with 
means whereby his workers may increase 
production without increasing human 
fatigue, is a good business man and a 
philanthropist; but the family which 
goes into debt to secure college training 
for its sons is wasting its substance on 
foolish frills. That hotel which puts its 
employees into trim uniform, gives an 
air of luxury to its lobby and by other 
similar expenditures attracts a more 
remunerative clientele, has made “a good 
move”; but the mother whose expendi- 
tures temporarily exceed the family in- 
come in order that her marriageable 
daughter may have the clothes that will 
enable her to associate with men of good 
earning power is a “climber.” 

So, while business invests borrowed 
money and thereby becomes stronger; 
the wage earner’s family, if it would 
abide by the dictates of public opinion, 
must live strictly within its own income 
on all occasions, even though it thereby 
retards its chances for a better living 
standard. 


A Productive Unit 


For big business borrowing is right 
because it makes for increased produc- 


tion. Cannot borrowing by families 
serve a similar purpose? Is not the 
family, after all, one of our foremost 
units of production? It must maintain 
the ability for work of its adult mem- 
bers; gradually, it must produce the 
ability to work in those younger; with- 
out it our whole economic system would 
suddenly cease to exist. The family 
manager is faced with the difficult prop- 
osition of providing the utmost health, 
satisfaction, and advancement for each 
member, for it is only healthy and rea- 
sonably happy individuals who can make 
a full contribution of labor to society. 


The Great Consumer 


Next we must consider the fact that 
the family is the most important con- 
sumer of the nation. The majority of 
our industries exist merely because they 
know that families will want their prod- 
uct. A great source of confusion in our 
present depression is the fact that busi- 
ness has lost its touch with the family 
and does not know just what or how 
much product it wants. The experience 
of many years, carefully analyzed, may 
correct this deficiency, but it will be 
able to do so only if the buying power of 
the family remains reasonable constant. 
Borrowing in times of emergency is a 
great stabilizer of purchasing power. 

When families find themselves with- 
out income because of unemployment, 
sickness, or other emergency beyond 
their control, and consequently without 
buying power, there is danger not only 
of loss of morale for those families, but 
also of a contradiction of all the careful 
predictions of the business world—that 
means depression. 

While a loan service may not com- 
pletely bridge over a long unemploy- 
ment period, nor prevent depressions 
caused by speculation, war, over-produc- 
tion, and the like, its stabilizing effect 
upon individual families has a far wider 
influence upon general business than is 
ordinarily realized. 
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Why Some Families Borrow 


Surveys have been made to help an- 
swer the many questions that constantly 
arise concerning this need of our families 
to borrow. Such investigations show 
predominantly that the individual head 
of a family is no more foolish than the 
head of a big industry. They show that 
few families leave their debts perma- 
nently unpaid; that while many people 
borrow to pay off other debts, only a 
few obtain funds in this way to meet 
indebtedness unwisely or unnecessarily 
contracted. 

Many borrow to meet payments on a 
home or its equipment; some use the 
money for buying tools or obtaining 
training to make them able to hold 
higher paid positions; some to pay off 
urgent charges which arise from wholly 
unexpected emergencies, such, for in- 
stance, as prolonged or unusually serious 
illness. Sometimes, when a reserve has 
been unexpectedly wiped out, people bor- 
row to meet payments due on insurance, 
taxes, or partial payment investments 
in property, securities, or home equip- 
ment. 

That their borrowings are usually done 
with wisdom is supported by the fact 
that they borrow of established business 
men or of friends or relatives who know 
their chances of realizing on the loan. 
Were the money to be had easily and 
without incurring definite obligations 
against future income, who among us 
would not overdo this business of using 
other people’s money? 

But dealers in borrowed funds are not 
gullible. They lend only where they 
see the money as a productive agent. 
That family which is not duly careful in 
its financial management finds it difficult 
to obtain extra funds from commercial 
channels. 


Adequate Loan Agencies 


Furthermore, available funds for 


family borrowing are limited. This is 
particularly true with the money in 
banks. Because small loans could not 
be made profitably by commercial banks, 
at the usual bank rate, there was devised 
some years ago a new type of small loan 
which returned a greater rate of interest 


and depended, not on the actual owner- 
ship of property that might be pledged as 
security, but rather on the endorsements 
of acquaintances who thereby pledged 
their possessions in event the family con- 
tracting the debt could not meet its 
obligation. But in this type of loan there 
was also left a gap. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of families had no friends or rela- 
tives who could, or would, lend their 
credit in this way. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of others were too proud to ask 
such help. Although there developed an 
adequate system of “industrial loan com- 
panies” or “endorsement discount com- 
panies” to lend in this manner, and al- 
though the banks themselves later under- 
took to give a similar service, still there 
remained nearly three quarters of our 
families who had no way to get money 
in times of extraordinary need or op- 
portunity through any commercial chan- 
nel. 

The PERSONAL FINANCE BUSI- 
NESS was meant to fill the gap left 
by endorsement companies and banks. 
Because they are designed under a plan 
which makes it possible for them to lend 
without asking either endorsers or bank- 
able collateral, personal finance com- 
panies are potentially, at least, at the 
disposal of all provident families who can 
not borrow through other established 
agencies. This is true in twenty-five 
states which have adequate enabling 
legislation. 

Household Finance Corporation has 
been a pioneer in aiding states to adopt 
laws, not alone suited to making a com- 
plete service available, but rather to 


provide that service on terms which, 


through enforced efficiency of manage- 
ment, become increasingly favorable to 
those customers who use it. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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at night to fill orders, writes Freeman 
M. Saltus. Iron, steel, leather and 
other factory workers are on short 
time. Street railway carmen and 
printers are helping their members 
through unemployment difficulties. 
Good work has been done through co- 
operation with the Municipal Unem- 
ployment Committee. One hundred 
and fifty were present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary banquet of the Labor 
News which was given in appreciation 
of the writer’s service to Labor during 
the last thirty years. 


For all relief work done at Provi- 
dence, R. I., a wage of $15 a week is 
paid for 44 hours work. Jewelry and 
textile industries are making wage 
cuts. Printers are giving a portion of 
their pay for relief of their out-of- 
work members. Engineers have 
started to hold educational meetings 
by means of motion pictures. One 
meeting each month is set aside for 
this program.—JAMES J. CARROLL. 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany at Auburn, N. Y., is now working 
four days a week instead of three, 
writes Wm. H. Young. One large city 
building is to be built. 


There have been many business fail- 
ures at Altoona, Pa., and indications 
are more will follow. Two banks 
closed their doors in February and 
were put into the hands of receivers. 
Many of our locals had deposits with 
these banks. Buildings trades con- 
tractors are cutting wages. Standard 
conditions are maintained in emer- 
gency work. Printers and bakers help 
their out-of-work members. If pro- 


posed legislation goes through, about 
40 miles of road will be laid in Blair 
county.— JOHN F. WELLER. 
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The American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company at Monessen, Pa., is hiring 
more people. In the construction in- 
dustry wage cuts inall lines amounting 
to 20 per cent have been made. Stand- 
ard conditions are maintained on 
emergency work. All locals are doing 
everything possible within their power 
to help their fellow members who are 
out of work. Construction work is be- 
ing done on Lock No. 4, Mononga- 
hela River, and drainage work in the 
City of Monessen. Our Carpenters 
District Council, with its six affliated 
locals, have adopted the 40-hour 
week.— WILLIAM BELL. 


A committee of 125 men and women 
from all walks of life has been ap- 
pointed at Washington, Pa., to plan 
for the needs and relief of unemployed 
workers, writes Lawrence G. Gideon. 
The Hazel Atlas Glass Company, 
nonunion, has cut wages and some coal 
miners are earning from but $12 to 
$16 a week. They are serving dinner 
once a day at the various schools. 
Prevailing wages and the 8-hour day 
are effective on all Government con- 
tracts in this locality. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the tradesmen 
have been idle during the winter at 
Cedar Knolls, N. J., reports Aaron 
B. Losey, but the outlook for the late 
summer and fall are fair. State and 
county are giving work to common 
laborers but building tradesmen are 
walking the streets in search of work. 
Reports indicate that employers are 
taking advantage of conditions to re- 
duce wages. All unions are making an 
effort to keep their membership intact. 


D. J. McGuinness sends in word 
that at Hoboken, N. J., there is no in- 
dication of business recovery; no in- 
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dustries are hiring workers. No wage 
cuts reported. The boilermakers help 
their unemployed members. Public 
school authorities supply shoes, coal 
and pay gas and electric and medical 
bills. 


Southeastern Section 


Men in the railroad shops at Balti- 
more, Md., formerly working three 
and fewer days per week, are now 
working five, writes Henry A. Mc- 
Anarney. Some clothing factories 
have also increased their labor hours. 
In several small factories part-time 
employment is being increased up to 
four and five days a week, gradually 
absorbing former working forces. In 
a recent conference between city au- 
thorities and a committee of the Build- 
ing Trades Council it was agreed that 
standard conditions would prevail on 
all city work. All newspaper members 
of the typographical union give out 
one day’s work in twelve to substitutes, 
so that everyone receives at least three 
days work a week, making an income 
of about $25 a week. Other unions 
pay out-of-work benefits. About ten 
million dollars’ worth of public work 
is hanging in the air while the courts 
wrestle with the contracts. 


There are no indications of business 
recovery at Danville, Va., although 
both the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills are hiring more workers 
but paying lower wages, writes R. M. 
Moseley. The textile unions are help- 
ing their out-of-work members all 
they can. 


There are no signs of business re- 
covery at Asheville, N. C., and no 
plants are hiring more workers, writes 
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W. B. Plemmons. All workers except 
union workers have suffered wage re- 
ductions. Standard conditions are not 
maintained on emergency work. Street 
railway employees have been affected 
by curtailment of schedule but have put 
on a six-day system week to help the 
extra men affected. Public mass meet- 
ings are held each Sunday afternoon 
with a degree of success due to the fact 
that we have been advocating high 
wages and shorter hours as a means to 
help through the depression. 


The commercial printing industry at 
Asheville, N. C., seems to be coming 
to life again, writes Clyde Cascaddon. 
Wages were cut practically 50 per cent 
by the Bellas Hess Company. Wage 
cuts have also been recently made by 
the department stores. Mass meet- 
ings of a cooperative nature are held 
each Sunday evening. 


Chas. M. Gaskill reports there has 
been a slight increase in purchasing at 
Greensboro, N. C., and that some 
small building jobs are under way. 
The Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills 
have cut wages. On emergency work 
common labor is offered 15 cents an 
hour. Labor organizations are resist- 
ing the sales tax and wage cuts and are 
building up public opinion in regard 
to union labor. 


The Charleston, S. C., bagging mill 
recently employed some extra men and 
they are receiving applications for em- 
ployment at the navy yard, writes W. 
H. Strippy. Lots of common labor is 
being employed at a job at the quar- 
antine station. In addition to cutting 
wages, the department stores have also 
reduced their working force. We are 
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working to have a bill “to assemble 
peaceably” put through the legisla- 
ture. 


F. M. Easterlin reports that the rail- 
road business at Spartanburg, S. C., 
has improved and that textiles are on 
the upgrade. The fertilizer move- 
ment has begun. Building trades, tex- 
tiles and fertilizer plants are hiring 
more workers. A new union of textile 
workers has been organized. 


Improvement of parks, playgrounds 
and public buildings are being made by 
the city and county governments, re- 
ports James C. Barrett of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Practically all the building 
trades share work with their unem- 
ployed. The Birmingham Trades 
Council through its organizing com- 
mittee has a 15-minute program over 
the radio each week. Lunch and some 
supplies are furnished by the schools 
to children of the unemployed. The 
Phylipps & Lester Mfg. Company, 
makers of garments, are attempting 
to cut wages 33 per cent. 


The steel plant and a few other in- 
dustries at Birmingham, Ala., have 
put on more workers, reports Ralph 
A. Root. The Phylipps & Lester 
Company, makers of “401” overalls 
(union-made) went nonunion recently 
and cut wages 3344 per cent. Car- 
penters, painters and stage employees 
are helping their members through un- 
employment difficulties. A new court 
house, two viaducts and a new airport 
are to be erected. 


The building trades at Jacksonville, 
Fla., are all idle. Work on the new 
post office building and the depart- 
ment building are delayed on account 
of suits to acquire property location. 
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The school board has cut wages of all 
mechanics in repair and building de- 
partment. About 75 per cent of the 
men lost out and those remaining work 
one week on and one week off. The 
Ford assembly plant is hiring workers 
and the railroad shops of the Seaboard 
Air Line is bringing in men from the 
outlying points to their main shops.— 
W. H. BrouGu. 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., the hours of 
labor and days per week have been re- 
duced in some of the city departments 
in order to supply work to a greater 
number of persons, writes V. S. Her- 
ring. This being a tourist city the 
chamber of commerce appointed a re- 
ception committee to receive distin- 
guished visitors, and the writer has 
been selected to represent organized 
labor. A big tunnel and causeway to 
traverse Tampa Bay near St. Peters- 
burg may be built here soon which will 
require an abundance of labor. Some 
of the larger hotels pay an even 
smaller wage than last year or none 
whatever and the waitresses depend 
solely upon food and tips as sufficient 
recompense for their labor. Whenever 
pupils are unable to buy books because 
of unemployment of their parents or 
for other causes, the books are sup- 
plied from a local charitable fund. 
The United States Government is 
about to begin operations on dredg- 
ing the port of St. Petersburg and 
the Central Labor Union is taking 
the matter up with the proper authori- 
ties to have the work done by local 
men under union conditions. 


East Central Section 


J. F. Thomson reports that at Lon- 
don, Canada, while no actual wage 
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cuts have been made that short time in 
general for all industries exists. Ex- 
tensive alterations are being made to 
the Canadian National Railway 
tracks. An agreement as to the costs 
has been made between the Federal 
Government and city, and the city is 
accepting the government’s offer of aid 
and is putting men to work on sewer 
construction, et cetera. Railway car 
shopmen divide their work with their 
unemployed members. 


There are about 38,000 out of work 
at Minneapolis, Minn., reports May- 
nard Peterson. All the unions sub- 
scribe to a relief fund which is handled 
by the Central Labor Union. On one 
Government job a wage as low as 30 
cents an hour was paid. The Minne- 
sota Federation of Labor is broad- 
casting every Tuesday evening at 6.30 
over WCCO. 


E. G. Hall reports that the State 
Federation of Labor of Minnesota 
contracted for thirteen broadcasts, 
two of which have been on the air. 
Our program is every Tuesday from 
6.30 to 6.45 p.m. over WCCO. The 
8-hour day is maintained on Govern- 
ment work here at Minneapolis, but 
the wages are far below the scale. The 
A. Guthrie Company which was 
awarded a $683,599 contract to build 
a lock for the Government in the Ford 
Dam is paying 30 cents an hour for la- 
bor or $14.40 a week. The fact that 
men can be found who are glad to 
work for anything, rather than starve, 
has been taken advantage of by the 
contractors. We protested this wage 
to the United States engineer in charge 
who advised us that the Government 
is helpless in the matter. 
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From St. Paul, Minn., comes word 
that there is some prospect of work 
picking up this summer, as there will 
be started within the next few months 
a new two-million-dollar post office, 
a new four-million-dollar city hall and 
a new $1,500,000 state office build- 
ing.—FRANK FISHER. 


Sheboygan, Wis., has a committee 
organized to assist those out of work, 
called the citizens committee, with a 
representative of labor on it, writes 
C. J. Shirmeister. The carpenters 
have raised a fund to keep out-of- 
work members in good standing with 
their unions. About two-thirds of the 
building tradesmen are out of work. 
Plans are being made to build a new 
hospital which will cost $50,000. 
Some plants have cut wages and some 
are working overtime. The city has 
collected a fund to buy milk for the 
school children. 


Indications of business recovery at 
Canton, Ohio, are very little, save for 
a slight improvement in the metal 
trades and some branches of the build- 
ing trades, writes John Hagan. Wage 
cuts have been made in the sheet steel 
industry. Most of the unions have 
been helping their members by paying 
their dues and by donations in cases of 
distress. 


Reports from Hamilton, Ohio, are 
that there is very little, if any, im- 
provement in business conditions. The 
industries that laid off workers are still 
running short time and no additional 
help has been employed. Standard 
conditions are maintained on emer- 
gency work and no wage cutshavebeen 
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made except among salaried workers. 
Public school authorities help take care 
of the wants of the children whose 
parents are out of work.—STANLEY 
Occ. 


There has been a gradual increase 
in steel and tin mill operations at 
Steubenville, Ohio, writes T. P. Caniff. 
The former is now operating at about 
75 per cent capacity as against between 
15 and 50 in the past. Mercantile 
stores are and have been reducing 
clerks’ wages. Restaurant employees 
received a 20 per cent cut. Union 
members are holding their existing 
wage scales. Practically all locals are 
assisting their out-of-work members. 
The central body has a relief commit- 
tee which has been functioning not only 
among our own membership but also 
among the unorganized. Efforts are 
being made to have all unions affiliate 
with the central body. 


Business is picking up in a few in- 
dustries, reports Charles E. Souza at 
Jacksonville, Ill. Efforts are being 
made to organize the milk wagon 
drivers. Carpenters are opening char- 
ter for thirty days to try and increase 
membership. Several nonunion in- 
dustries have cut wages. Printers help 
their members through unemployment 
difficulties. Labor is cooperating with 
all civic agencies and perhaps is doing 
more than any other body to try and 
get away from depression. 


Ben P. Gast reports that at Ke- 
wanee, Ill., conditions are getting 
worse—that formerly where men had 
two and three days work a week they 
now have from one to three. The 
American Radiator Company has 
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made wage cuts. Carpenters are help- 
ing their members through unemploy- 
ment difficulties. 


The unions at Kewanee, IIl., have 
held their own and their members have 
managed to work most of the winter. 
Common laborers have been out of 
work more than any of the other crafts 
and they are being looked after by the 
Red Cross and City Welfare Council, 
writes Clark Pontsler. Carpenters, 
painters, electricians, plumbers and 
brick masons are sharing their work 
with their out-of-work members. The 
Walworth Manufacturing Company 
made a 10 per cent cut in wages a few 
weeks ago and the boiler company, 
while it did not cut wages, did reduce 
hours. 


At Lincoln, IIL, the state’s em- 
ployees are giving one day’s pay per 
month and some of the business men 
and public utilities are also contribut- 
ing to a fund for those out of work, 
writes R. E. Dickson. About 30 cents 
an hour is paid to men employed on 
city work. Many people are out of 
work—there is not so much wage 
cutting as there is reducing of forcés. 


Employment and payrolls gained in 
Springfield, Ill., during the month of 
February, writes R. E. Woodmansee. 
Eleven factories show an increase in 
the list of workers and reported gains 
are 4.2 per cent in number of work- 
ers and 21.2 per cent in payrolls. All 
local unions are doing their best to 
take care of the unemployed of their 
crafts. The board of education has 


adopted a building program for erec- 
tion of three buildings immediately, 
providing a bond issue is carried out 
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OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
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THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands upon 
your desk at the office or in your home is only 
a very small part of the great communication 
system that enables you to talk across the miles 
with such surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a care- 
fully trained organization of more than four 
hundred thousand men and women and eighty 
million miles of wire. These are the forces that 
make efficient telephone service possible. These 
are the unseen couriers of the spoken word. 

Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or 
sleep, the Bell System awaits but the lifting of 
the receiver to carry your voice to any one of 
thirty-two million other telephone users in this 
country and abroad, and on ships at sea. It is 
done so quickly and with so little trouble 
that few people stop to consider what goes on 
between the giving of the number and the 
completion of the call. 


Some time every day—perhaps many times 
a day—you use some part of a telephone sys- 
tem that has taken fifty years and more than 
four thousand million dollars to build. The 
simple words “long distance,” which you speak 
so casually into your telephone, place millions 
of dollars of equipment at your disposal. Yet 
the cost of a call from New York to Chicago 
is only three dollars and but a fraction of that 
for lesser distances. 

Equipment of comparable cost is also needed 
to connect your home with the thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of other telephones in 
your town or city. Yet the charge for local 
service is only a few cents a day. 

In relation to service rendered, the cost of 
the telephone is one of the smallest items in the 
monthly business and family budget. Few 
things purchased are of such real, constant 
and increasing value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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at a special meeting in May. Organ- 
ized labor has endorsed the bond issue. 


West Central Section 


There is almost no work to speak 
of at South Bend, Ind., and the pros- 
pects are not very bright for the fu- 
ture, writes Edwin Turnock. All fac- 
tories have cut wages, and the build- 
ing trades expect trouble over their 
scales about the first of April. Stand- 
ard conditions are maintained on all 
emergency work. The various unions 
have been helping their members 
throughout the past winter, but their 
finances are now in such a depleted 
state that they are unable to continue 
the service. The school authorities 
have helped to the extent that they dis- 
tributed blanks soliciting information 
among the pupils as to whose parents 
were unemployed. The Notre Dame 
University has begun construction on 
a couple of buildings which will prob- 
ably run to a million dollars. 


The Community Chest is very active 
at South Bend, Ind., in taking care of 
the needs of those out of work; it is 
also reported that the Studebaker 
Manufacturing Company looks after 
needy cases. The unemployed are 
registered at the fire stations. The 
Parent-Teachers Association gives 
out clothes to children in need.— 
Mary L. GARNER. 


The unemployment problem in the 
Calumet region of Indiana, including 
such cities as Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago, Whiting and Michigan City, 
is still at its peak and no improvement 
in sight, especially in the building line. 
Most all 


industries have reduced 
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wages 10 per cent in the last year. 
The Salvation Army and the Red 
Cross have been doing some good 
work. A majority of organizations 
at Whiting have lost all their funds 
through the failure of banks and there- 
fore the unions are unable to do very 
much for their out-of-work members. 
Universal Cement, Sinclair Oil Refin- 
ery, Wisconsin Steel Company, Stand- 
ard Car Works, and Roxana Oil Com- 
pany have reduced wages.—H. W. 
THEOBOLD. 


The Des Moines Trades and Labor 
Assembly has requested the city and 
county authorities to start public im- 
provements at once, which the latter 
have agreed to do, writes W. B. Ham- 
mil. We also have the assurance that 
the state improvements will start right 
away. The Typographical Union No. 
118 is paying unemployment benefits 
and their finances are good owing to 
the steady employment of their mem- 
bers. The street carmen are paying 
the dues of fifty unemployed members. 
Carpenters are sharing their work and 
carrying on a program of entertain- 
ments twice a month for the benefit of 
their out-of-work members. The 
State Federation of Labor is request- 
ing legislation at this time to prevent 
a recurrence of the unemployment 
problem. The Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation gives the parents an order on 
the city market master and he gives 
them the foodstuff that has not been 
sold the day before. 


Waterloo, Iowa, reports a 10 per 
cent increase in employment. The 
John Deere Tractor Works have in- 
creased their forces. Standard con- 
ditions are maintained on emergency 
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ENGINEERS 


no longer wear derbies 


‘ie more practical and comfortable cap has taken the 


place of the derby many engineers used to wear. And 














a new spirit has taken the place of the old idea that a rail- 
road was doing its passengers a favor by carrying them. 
This new spirit has been shown in many ways. . . called 
by many names. We on the Baltimore & Ohio have an ex- 
pression for it that we like to feel is more than a name. It 
grows out of the way we tackle our various tasks . . . the 
way we deal with our patrons. It has nothing to do with 
individual position, yet it has everything to do with indi- 
vidual progress. It is the “will to please.” And it means 
doing our jobs well because we want to, not because we have 


been instructed to. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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work. All locals are doing everything 
possible to help their members through 
unemployment difficulties. One large 
school is under construction. A new 
Y. M. C. A. building is under con- 
struction and quite an improvement is 
shown in residential building. — 
Cuares C. McKay. 


Bids were opened at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., for a $300,000 addition to 
the post office; $75,000 for gymna- 
sium for Lutheran College and vari- 
ous other fair sized contracts have 
been let in this territory. Several mil- 
lion dollars is to be spent on road sur- 
facing and construction.—Jos. A. 
STEMBER. 


A. P. Garrison reports that while 
two new school buildings are being 
erected at Arkansas City, Kans., the 
contractor is not paying the scale. 
Moving picture operators and train- 
men and enginemen are dividing their 
work so that all may have a share of 
the labor. Work done by the city is 
paid according to prevailing scale. 
Some contractors are cutting wages. 
No industries are hiring more work- 
ers. 


Elden Story sends in word that at 
Louisville, Ky., at least two banks will 
reopen which will put about fifteen or 
sixteen million dollars into circulation. 
Most all industries are on part time, 
ranging from two to three days a week. 
Practically ‘all industries are cutting 
wages, either direct wage cuts or by 
short time. Some of the unions are 


relieving their members by keeping 
their dues paid and other charitable 
acts, but very few seem to be dividing 
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their work among members. A five- 
million-dollar school bond has been 
floated. Two schools are under con- 
struction at this time and contract for 
another was let March 25; there is 
also a post office under construction at 
a cost of $760,000 and an infirmary at 
$300,000. 


J. T. Woodward reports that at 
Louisville, Ky., while some industries 
have put to work a few men in some 
departments, they have on the other 
hand laid off men in other depart- 
ments. The situation as a whole shows 
some improvement, but not enough to 
indicate any general upward trend. 
Practically every industry has made 
cuts in wages, either in actual wages or 
by reduction of hours. The Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
and the L. & N. shops are working 
only part time. With the exception 
of the Axton Fisher Tobacco Com- 
pany the writer does not know of a 
plant that has not reduced wages in 
some form or another. For every job 
there is about fifteen men and contrac- 
tors take the lowest man they are able 
to employ—in some cases men prac- 
tically bid for the job. The Label 
League of the United Trades and 
Labor Assembly is carrying on an edu- 
cational campaign and is trying to re- 
build organizations that have fallen 
behind. 


Business is some better at Jackson, 
Tenn., writes W. I. Carrington. The 
Piggly Wiggly, Wood Moset, Benney 
Young and M. & O. shops are hiring 
more workers. None of the indus- 
tries have made wage cuts. Clothing 
and books are furnished to school chil- 
dren whose parents are out of work. 
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A $75,000 armory and a $350,000 
Government building and post office 
will be erected this spring. 


Merchants report more goods being 
bought at Memphis, Tenn., and there 
is a general increase in employment of 
hardwood workers, writes G. C. Hop- 
kins. Many small plants are taking 
back laid-off employees. Meals are 
served to the children of the unem- 
ployed free of charge—clothing and 
other necessities are collected and dis- 
tributed with the aid of the Parent- 
Teachers Association and civic clubs. 
A local union of chauffeurs has been 
organized. 


West South Central Section 


The welfare committee appointed 
by the mayor of New Orleans, La., 
has secured employment for about 
1,000 out of the 16,000 registered un- 
employed, reports Edwin Peyroux. 
Several civic organizations are urging 
a clean-up campaign to homes. Union 
conditions are maintained on the work 
being done at the State Capitol Build- 
ing and at the Sears, Roebuck Com- 
pany. There is no change in business 
conditions. 


Business conditions at Shreveport, 
La., look 50 per cent better, writes 
Cecil G. Parker. The airport is get- 
ting under way and it looks like the 
building trades will benefit materially 
and we have promises that the prevail- 
ing wages will be paid. There has 
been a slight increase in the number of 
workers hired. Standard conditions 
are maintained on emergency work. 
Street carmen, movie operators and 
carpenters are helping their members 


through unemployment difficulties. 
The Central Trades Council is giving 
a benefit show for the unemployed. 


Amarillo, Texas, reports a slight in- 
crease in work for the building crafts. 
Carpenters, painters and brickmasons 
are having more work than formerly. 
Printers, electricians, painters and car- 
penters are helping their members 
through unemployment difficulties. 
This is a good place to stay away from 
as not half the men have work.—S. 
NorTON. 


At Amarillo, Texas, it looks as 
though the building industry was on 
the incline, writes W. W. Finch. 
Cooks, waiters and bakery workers 
received a 10 per cent cut in wages. 
Repair work on the schools which is 
generally done during the summer 
months is being done now. We are 
shortening the work week and getting 
two weekly shifts where possible. 


Dallas, Texas, reports that pros- 
pects are brighter for the building 
trades, but that the other trades are in 
bad shape and are just barely getting 
along. There are no industries here 
hiring more workers; most of themare 
reducing their force and working only 
part time. There have been wage re- 
ductions in the textile trades. Every 
union in Dallas and vicinity is helping 
their members and the Central Labor 
Council is feeding them and giving 
them a place to sleep—Avuc. W. 
SCHULZ. 


At Galveston, Texas, the indications 
that business is on the road to recov- 
ery are very good, reports Henry W. 
E. Rabe. Building is picking up and a 
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few employees have heen added to al- 
most every industry. We have no ex- 
ceptionally large industries here. The 
Clark and Court Printing House is the 
only concern to reduce wages of book- 
binders, pressmen and lithographers. 
We do not get much cooperation from 
the school authorities—a year ago $2,- 
000,000 was voted for school building 
to help those out of work but not much 
effort has been made to carry out the 
program. We are endeavoring to put 
on a label display covering every craft. 


Indications for better business at 
Pampa, Texas are not very good, 
writes Frank Henry. We have a new 
railroad building in here and several 
miles of highway to be built as soon 
as the weather will permit. A Govern- 
ment building is also to be erected this 
summer. The oil fields are laying off 
men instead of employing them, as are 
also the carbon companies. Wages 
are the same—no reduction except 
carpenters who voluntarily reduced 
their pay from $1.12% to $1 per hour. 


Sam Goodman reports slight im- 
provements in business recovery at 
San Antonio, Texas. All the soft 
drink workers are fairly well employed 
and it looks as if the printers are also 
fairly well employed. We voted fora 
large bond issue, which was very neces- 
sary, as it helped relieve depressed con- 
ditions. We have an educational com- 
mittee and an organizing committee 
and they are doing all possible to pro- 
mote the interest of organized labor. 


At Texarkana, Texas, the Red Cross 
is dispensing the Will Rogers fund at 
$1 per day for labor in cleaning parks, 
etcetera. The unemployment commit- 


tee is furnishing cheap labor in all lines 
and real estate, building and loan com- 
panies and building material men are 
putting on a so-called drive to reduce 
temporarily wages from 25 to 5c per 
cent and have asked organized labor 
to cooperate with them. We have em- 
phatically refused to do so. Meals 
are furnished to school children whose 
parents are out of work. The prevail- 
ing wage scale and the 8-hour day are 
not observed on Government work.— 
JoHN ALLEN. 


B. F. Shearod reports that at Waco, 
Texas, there is to be built a veterans’ 
hospital costing $1,500,000 and a post 
office and Federal courts building to 
cost $65,000. The city is hiring more 
workers. Some of the schools are par- 
ticipating in efforts to relieve children 
whose parents are out of work. Pros- 
pects are good for the organization of 
the hod carriers and building laborers 
and the chauffeurs. 


Mountain States 


The Union Pacific Railroad is hir- 
ing laborers for track laying at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and it is reported 
that they will pay 35 cents an hour, 
writes Paul O’Brien. New buildings 
are to be erected at Fort Warren which 
we believe will be a fair job, although 
the contract was let before the prevail- 
ing wage law passed. The 8-hour law 
on public works was passed at the last 
legislature. 


Building in Great Falls, Mont., and 
vicinity is picking up and although sev- 
eral men of various crafts are only 
working part time, yet more are being 
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employed eachweek. Itisreported that 
the Anaconda Copper Company are 
putting more men back to work on a 
part-time schedule. No industries are 
offering wage reductions, except the 
Great Northern Railway and that is 
hostile to our Central Labor Union. 
Standard conditions are maintained on 
emergency work. From reports of 
the organizing committee, clerks are 
rapidly being organized. Efforts are 
being made to line up the teamsters 
and the outlook is favorable. Laun- 
dry workers will probably apply for 
charter in near future.—Cuas. F. 
LANSING. 


Two hundred thousand dollars is 
available at Helena, Mont., for im- 
provements to streets, sewers, et 
cetera, and this will give work to 40 
or 50 men for the next three months, 
writes James Anderson. The Elk 
River Concrete Company has started 
making concrete pipe, with a force of 
15 men and will employ 10 more in 
the near future. The central body has 
appointed a label committee, also one 
to work in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Committee for Modification of 
the Volstead Law. 


Building is at a standstill at Ogden, 
Utah, and the Union Pacific and St. 
Paul Railroads are both laying off 
men, as is the Utah Power and Light 
Company and most of the stores. Most 
all unorganized industries are cutting 
wages. A drive was started April 1 
to push the union label—T. E. 
MYERs. 


James R. Lord reports that there 
are no indications of a business recov- 
ery at Lafayette, Colo. A few high- 





A “BRIEF” CASE 
but 60,000 items in it 


And you'll find in it the answer to many of 
industry’s troublesome supply problems. . . 
This Graybar salesman brings to the electrical 
buyer the pick of 60,000 electrical products. 
And behind him stands a nation-wide distri- 
bution system that serves all industry—by 
reducing distribution wastes, by carrying 
industry’s burden of reserve stocks, and by 
coordinating the whole procedure of selecting, 
ordering, and assembling electrical supplies. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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way workers are being employed and 
we are trying to get a scale for them 
of 50 cents an hour. Through the co- 
operation of the industrial commission 
we have been able to forestall a cut in 
wages at the mine. Denver printers 
and building tradesmen are sharing 
their work by reducing their hours of 
labor. The writer is chairman of a 
voluntary organizing committee rep- 
resenting mine workers locals, whose 
purpose is to get things shaped up so 
that when the fall run starts we can 
reorganize the northern field. 


Pacific Coast 


The sawmills, railroad construction 
and building contractors are taking on 
more men at Bend, Oreg., reports G. 
H. Baker. The mills made a 5 per 
cent wage cut when they started oper- 
ations this month. Standard condi- 
tions are maintained on emergency 
work. One new public school is under 
construction and an addition will be 
started soon. We have a fair building 
program; some highway construction 
and with the lumber mills starting on 
full time prospects are a little better. 


Long Beach, Calif., has registered 
the unemployed and a thorough in- 
vestigation is made of each case. All 
moneys available are being used to 
keep as many as possible at work part 
of the time. Printers in one newspaper 
shop divide their work with the unem- 
ployed members.—C. E. EpMonps. 


A. J. Felt reports that the building 
program at Modesto, Calif., is very 
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good and that nearly all of the build- 
ing mechanics are employed. Farm 
work is picking up too. Through the 
efforts of the writer, Culinary Work- 
ers Local No. 542 has been successful 
in replacing Chinamen in the kitchen 
at the County Hospital. Standard 
conditions are being maintained on 
emergency work. 


The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Salvation Army and service clubs have 
been most active at Napa, Calif., in 
looking after the needs of those out 
of work, reports Walter P. Weis. 
Workers here have been quite fortu- 
nate in comparison to other commu- 
nities. Although the Cameron Shirt 
Company has made a I0 per cent cut 
in wages they are still within the union 
scale. Many of the schools ask the 
children to bring canned foodstuff 
which is afterward distributed. 


The Sun Publishing Company of San 
Bernardino, Calif., has demanded 
that the printing tradesmen take a 10 
per cent wage reduction, though their 
contract does not expire until January, 
1932. The printers refuse to yield to 
the demand. The Master Barbers 
have also demanded that the journey- 
men take a wage cut. Standard condi- 
tions are maintained in emergency 
work. The school authorities are hav- 
ing a building erected now that was to 
have been built next year. Our Citi- 
zens Employment Committee has 
failed to produce the results hoped for. 
Mr. Young, its chairman, is a public 
spirited citizen and waged a hard 
fight.—J. E. Hoop. 
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DATED COFFEE for 


FLAVOR and QUALITY 


All coffee after it is roasted—no matter how it is 
packed—gives off gas. And this gas carries off 
the fine original flavor and aroma! Science has 
found no way to prevent this. 


There is only one way to be sure of the original 
flavor and aroma, and that is to get coffee that is 
absolutely fresh ! 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee is always fresh. It never 
has a chance to lose its delicious flavor and aroma. 
As soon as it’s roasted, it’s rushed straight to 
your grocer. On every can is plainly marked the 
date he gets it. And it’s a fixed policy of Standard 
Brands to pick up every can that remains unsold at 
the end of ten days. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Dated 
Coffee is not only fresh— 
it’s of the highest quality 
backed by 65 years’ rep- 
utation for excellence. 
Ask your grocer for 
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You can always depend on 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 
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AS YOU EARN. OUR MONTHLY 
SAVINGS PLAN IS AVAILABLE 
TO THRIFTY INVESTORS. WE 
RECOMMEND THE PURCHASE 
OF SOUND PREFERRED STOCKS 
IN GROWING PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street « CHICAGO 


New York - San Francisco - Indianapolis - Minneapolis 
St. Louis - Los Angeles - Cleveland - Detroit - Louisville 
Milwaukee - Richmond - Kansas City - Des Moines 











UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me your list of current offerings and details of 
your monthly savings plan, without obligation to me. 
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The 


smallest 
big radio 
ever built 


IMAGINE IT! A large 8-tube Super-Heterodyne 
... With famous RCA Victor tone quality . . . con- 
densed into a convenient small-sized cabinet . . . 
a radio you can pick up and plug into any light 
socket in your house ...a radio complete with 
tone color control . . . a real Super-Heterodyne 
.. . with new Radiotron Super-Control Tubes... 
the last word in radio ...a set with an exquisite 
cabinet of Early English design... backed by Victor's 
30 years of experience in sound reproduction, and 
RCA's years of leadership in radio. . . all yours for 


only $69.50 complete with Radiotrons. 


Only a year ago, similar Super-Heterodyne per- 
formance would have cost you more than twice as 
much! So today... hear its amazing life-like tone 
... see how beautiful it is ... ask any Victor or 
Radiola dealer for a free demonstration! 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


Camden, N. J. 
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RCA Victor 
SUPERETTE 


$ .50 
Radiotrons 
COMPLETE Ready to Operate 


An 8-tube Super-Heterodyne 
employing two new Radiotron 
Super-Control Tubes, tone 
color control, push-pull ampii- 
fication, cabinet in Butt Walnut 
orGeorgianBrownfinish. $69.50 
Complete with Radiotrons. 





Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY) 
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THE KING’S FIDDLERS 


Old King Cole was a merry old sout, 

And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe and he called 
for his bowl, ; 

And he called for his fiddlers three. 


M: my, what a rumpus when the robot appeared! It seems 


that the Prime Minister, in a fit of economy, had installed 
canned music and fired the King’s rollicking fiddlers. The 
jolly old monarch was wroth. 
But King Cole could remedy the trouble. He had only to order 
the robot to the attic, send for his beloved fiddlers, and have the 
Prime Minister publicly spanked. 


Theatre patrons can’t —Seeeepe eS are 


* ° AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, AF-6 
get action so swifty. But 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


they can insist on having Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
° ; ° part, please enroll my name in the Music De- 

their moneys worth in fense League as one who is opposed to the elimi- 

the theatre by joining nation of Living Music from the Theatre. 

the Music Defense 

League. Sign and mail 


the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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WE OFFER 


A Consulting Management Service 


TO INDUSTRY 


The scope and variety of the consulting man- 
agement service which we offer to industry are 


shown by the following condensed outline: 


Organization 
Development of improved plans of 
organization; assignment of func- 
tions and duties; preparation of 
organization orders, charts, manuals, 
and budgets of positions. 


Methods 


Surveys to determine proper proced- 
ure and methods in connection with 
office practices, general and cost 
accounting, customers’ accounting, 
financial control, production control, 
purchasing, stores, wages, and extra- 
incentive wage plans. 


Market and General 
Surveys 
Studies of consumer demand for 
products; of merchandising loca- 
tions; of effectiveness of sales 
policies or methods, and of efficiency 
of sales management. 


Economic, financial, industrial, busi- 
ness and social service surveys. 


Cost Reduction Surveys 


Surveys to determine the effective- 
ness of organization and manage- 
ment with the end in view of re- 
ducing waste and increasing net 
profit. 


Building Planning and 
Layout 


Determination of requirements for 
industrial and office buildings; site 
requirements, space needs, effective 
departmental grouping, unit ex- 
pansion, and specifications for essen- 
tial equipment; counsel on lighting 
standards, noise reduction, furni- 
ture standardization, communica- 
tion systems, and employe accom- 
modations. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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“Tl say the kind of work I 
do takes a breakfast that 
sticks to the ribs. So it’s 
Quaker Oats for mine,” 
says James Foley, busy steel 
riveter on one of Chicago’s 
newest and tallest. 














The Breakfast 
That Prepares America 


for mornings of accomplishment 





Quaker Oats gives more lasting 

energy. That’s why it’s chosen 

by millions to equip for the 4 
hardest hours of the day. 


USY America does 70%. of its day's 

work in the morning, according to 
recent statistics. That’s why doctors and 
health workers everywhere are stressing the 
need of better breakfast. Why Quaker Oats, 
the greatest of energy breakfasts, is urged 
above all others. 


Different from ordinary oats 
Quaker Oats is made of the choicest, plump- 
est, full-flavored oats. These selected oats 
are roasted in open ovens to a succulent ten- 
derness. This pre-cooks them so that they 


cook deliciously done in 2% minutes. And 
gives that zestful, nut-sweet flavor. 


Quaker Oats has greater health value be- 
cause the famous Quaker process keeps 
every particle of protein, vitamins and min- 
erals. Thus Quaker gives you 50% more 
muscle-building food than ordinary highly 
milled cereals. It gives minerals for build- 
ing good, red blood . . . 65% energy food 
... plus the bran every one needs, 


\, more oats 


As a breakfast to prepare for busy morn- 
ings, health workers rate Quaker Oats as 
unsurpassed. Your grocer has Quaker Oats 
and Quick Quaker Oats. Please note that 
both packages contain one-third more oats 
than most millers pack. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Democracy 


It is today literally true that into the making of 
American motion pictures go the thoughts, the 
aspirations, the ideals of millions of people. In 
maintaining the highest possible standards in 
picture entertainment, the industry has constant 
aid from representatives of important national 


welfare organizations, spokesmen for economic 
or racial groups, and other leaders of opinion. 
Yet no voice is too humble, no plea too insig- 
nificant, to be heard and made effective. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 West 44th Street, New York City 





ie > aed 


Bray Productions, Inc. First National Pictures, Inc. R C A Photophone, Inc. 
The Caddo Co., Inc. Fox Film Corporation R K O Distributing Corpora- 
Cecil B. de Mille Pictures D. W. Griffith, Inc. tion 

Corporation Inspiration Pictures, Inc. R K O Pathe Distributing Corp. 
Christie Film Company Kinogram Publishing Corp Hal Roach Studios, Inc 
Columbia Pictures Corporation Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Company Co: P Tiffany Productions, Inc. 
Educational Film Exchanges, me ‘ United Artists Corp. 

ne. Paramount Publix Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 
Electrical Research Products. Pathe Exchange, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 

Principal Pictures Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Confidence 


It’s wonderful just how 
setting the teeth into a 
delicious chewy morsel 
peps up and steadies nerves. 


Probably it is just its 
goodness—its flavor—its 
long-lasting delight but— 


People who know what 
they want— people who 
step out and get what they 
want—just step up to the 
counter and say “give me 


Inexpensive 


Satisfying 


667 
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NEW LOW PRICES 
ATKINS Sra SAWS — 


$2 50 


5. 
No. 53—-Made regular ship pattern, SILVER STEEL, 
skew back. 


In keeping with the trend of caw! Fat ee tion Pattern handle—get the 
time, we are doing our share 00. 

to help our carpenter and me- 
chanic friends by reducing 
the prices of Atkins SILVER 
STEEL Hand Saws. We are 
sure this will be of particular 


. No. 65—Same as the No. 53, except straight back, 
interest to every saw user. regular = aie patterns. Experts everywhere 


Nothing about the quality has 

been sacrificed. The high stand- 

ard quality of material, and 

workmanship have been main- 

tained in these saws so that ‘ jen 2 

they will continue to have the No. 400—the finest Hand Saw on the market; SILVER 
cutting efficiency which has Perfection ‘handle. pes end ship petterne, 


been so pronounced in the past. 


You should be able to buy these 

Atkins Saws from your local 

hardware dealer, but in case 

you should have difficulty in se- ,"491—the elite of the saw world; same as the No. 
curing the particular pattern sete Ymorored Perfection ande ship pat- 
and length you want from your 26 5.00 

neighborhood store, get in touch 

with us at once, and we will see 


that vos ane supplied promptly. No, ey. quality, SILVER STEEL—accepted the 
world over. 


oe” Se"... 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


402 So. Illinois Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Branches in principal cities 
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EVERYWHERE... 


IS AT THE END OF A POSTAL TELEGRAPH LINE 


N the every-day complexities of business written record left behind for future 
when a vast multitude of tasks demands ___ reference. 
communicating with someone somewhere Postal Telegraph is the only American 
quickly...let Postal Telegraph help. telegraph company that offers a world-wide 





For EVERYWHERE is at the 
end of a Postal Telegraph Line 
...everywhere in 70,000 cities, 
towns, and villages in the 
United States...everywhere in 
8,000 communities of Canada... 
everywhere at points through- 
out the world, including ships 
sailing the seven seas...every- 
where with speed, accuracy, 
dependability... and with a 


service of coordinated record 
communications under a single 
management. Through the 
great International System of 
which Postal Telegraph is a 
part, it reaches Europe, Asia, 
The Orient over Commercial 
Cables—South America, Central 
America and the West Indies 
over All America Cables — and 
ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 





THE INTEBNATIONAL SYSTEM 





all America 


Postal Telegraph 
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Care— uli 
Mans Enemy ‘ 
“WE BUILD 


Worry is an evelelp mn ane 


Evil Thing. WITH 


It destroys man’s earning GOOD OILS 


power by affecting his NID 
efficiency, it blights his 
happiness and makes 
unhappy those about 
him. 


GOOD SERVICE” 


SINCLAIR 
One of man’s chief worries 
is that over the future 
of his wife and children 
and he can eliminate this 


= A ma ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 




















Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Epwarp D. Durrieto, President 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey aw TORK CITY 
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BE SURE YOUR SAW IS MADE BY 


DISSTON 


Lipa you want a hand saw, band saw, cir- 
cular saw, hack saw, or any other type of 
saw, for cutting wood, metal, or any other 
material, ask your dealer for DISSTON. The 
Disston name on any saw ~~ its quality. 
Every carpenter knows 

The new“ Disston Sew.Tosl and File Man- 
ual” tells and shows how to choose and 
use tools, how to sharpen saws, etc. 
This new book, with 229 illustra- 
tions, is worth dollars to any tool 
user. The coupon or a post card 
will yet it to you promptly. 


DISSTON 


M i th f HenryDisston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
Send th Disston 8 Tool 
ail the Coupon for — Send.ne, the new “Dicston Saw Tool 


C6. 


PAINTERS IN EVERY IO 
Use DUTCH BOY WHITE LEAD 


[ According to an impartial, country-wide survey ] 





_ your painter recommends Dutch Boy 

and 8 painters out of 10 painters use this 
pure white lead...he is thinking of the finished 
job...a better finished job that will retain its 
original beauty longer...that will give you exactly 
the tints and shades you like...that will provide 
a protective coating that will neither crack nor 
scale and so won't demand expensive scraping 
and burning later. Besides, Dutch Boy permits 
your painter to give you a custom-made paint, 
mixed to suit the particular condition of the job. 

Write for fee booklet —"The House We Live ln” 
Address nearest branch 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


AND NO ONE KNOWS PAINT LIKE A PAINTER 
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For Savings beyond belief... 


shop Penney’s 
NOW! 


NDREAMED values! And they await you 
in every department of every Penney 
store. No Summer in years has witnessed their 
like! They surpass by far the mighty records 
for value-giving already established by this 
nation-wide institution—dedicated to greater 
and greater economies for millions and millions 
of satisfied customers. 
we . * 
There are dollar-saving reasons why you should 
lose no time in visiting the Penney store near- 
est you. More than 1450 of them dot the coun- 
try. Each is prepared as never before to prove 
that everybody who shops Penney’s saves 
enormously! 


J. C. PENNEY CO. Inc. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
In Every State in the Union 


Executive Offices: 330 West 34th St., New York City 
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American 


Water Works 


and 
Electric Company 
Incorporated 


Operating a group 
of electric and 
water works pub- 
lic utilities, sup- 
plying essential 
service in seven- 
teen states and 
Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 





| 

















Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 


ECOND only to their usefulness to so- 

ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind whens life insurance com- 
panies are among the most inent. 
nee other companies, the Metropol 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. = 
publications, giving information ing 
different diseases, propaganda ian 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial icyholders 
have been most , espe- 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 


Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 

the loss of property, to pre- 

vent si and accident, 

and to prolong life. In fact, 

it is far more desirable to pre- 

vent an accident, or sickness, 

or death, or to prevent a fire 

than it is to make promised 
payments when these events pad 8 
occur. And one of the mar- - #235; 
vels of our recent business * 
developments is the way in 

which we have succeeded in 

utilizing selfish interests for 

these humanitarian purposes. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. EcCKER, PRESIDENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, New YORK 





pre- | 
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Wages are 
worth what they 
wil] Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 
One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 
Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 
The Middle West Utilities 
System, a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Uulities Company 


ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 




















Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


BOERET 


CERVIGH 


<4 





231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York - Pittsburgh San Francisco 
































= 
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Better 





Roads 











Berre ROADS are beneficial to all 
groups of citizens. 

§ They bring to the worker more employ- 
ment, which in turn makes them better cus- 
tomers for local business. 


§ Better roads bring to the community a 
greater volume of business. 


§ Work and better home conditions make bet- 
ter citizens—citizens for whom communism 
has no appeal. 


§ Get behind all measures in your state legis- 
lature or city councils for 











— BETTER ROADS— 
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Shell Sastern Petroleum 
‘Products, Ine. 





9) 











International Business Machines 
Help Both Employer and Employe Alike 


International Business Machines com- 
prise three groups of profit-building de- 
vices—International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines, International 
Time Recorders and Electric Time Sys- 
tems, and Dayton Moneyweight Scales and 
Store Equipment. 


They perform a double job: while they 
are increasing the employer’s profits they 
are at the same time enlarging the employe’s 
opportunities. 


Wherever you see International Business 
Machines in use you see evidence of good 
management and fair dealing. 


International Business Machines Corporation 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Office and Service Stations in All the Principal Cities of the World. 











= 
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Safeguard the 
Health of 


Your Family 











This 84-page book 
will make 


youa 


AIDS TO THE 
ECONOMICAL 
CONDUCT OF 
BUSINESS 


sd of Office © 











Send for this book. It illustrates de- 
vices which will tighten your control of 
office procedure. It describes a service 
which will help you master routine. 
The book is free—yours for the askin 

— at any branch of Remington Rand. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


better buyer 


Equipment 








HELP? 
HELP? 


your grass is saying 


Ws 


‘\ 
Adve dadagde a ct oe 





And it needs that help right 
now. It is starved. Hungry. 
The long siege of Winter has 
left it kind of low. Give it a 
tonic of Loma, water down 
well, and watch it come back. 
For LOma—the perfect plant 
food—reaches right down to 
the roots. Feeds and stimulates 
the grass. In ten days... 
think of it . . . you can see 
the happy results. Grass 
greener. Thicker. You can 
see LOma work on flowers and 
vegetables, too. 


You can get Loma in six sizes 
—from 100-pound sacks down 
to 1-pound cartons—from any 
dealer in lawn, garden and 
florists’ supplies. Tennessee 
Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The United Light and Power Company 
105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It would be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You will like these two 
valve advantages 





Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard 
Bronze Globe Valve has a one- 
piece screw-over bonnet and a 
slip-on stay-on disc holder. 


Both are advantages you will 
like. The one-piece bonnet is 
stronger. It is easier to grip 
with a wrench. It can be re- 
moved and replaced repeatedly 
without springing. 


The slip-on stay-on disc holder 
enables you to change the disc 
quickly, in a fraction of the time 


ordinarily required. Obtainable 
through cupply houses. Jenkins 
Bros., 80 ite St., New York, 
Fig. 106-A i 
Jenkins Stand- 
ard Bronze 
Globe Valve. ve 
Made also in | cageptsett a le 
angle, cross and i en ki Nn ~ 
check patterns, BRONZE (RON STHEL 


flanged or VALVES 


screwed. tp -Hilece 164 


Jacinto, Houston, Texas. 























TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 2970 


E. H. FAILE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
























Good news for men 
with tender spots 


AINFUL tender spots vanish in a jiffy 
Pico you shave with the double- 
dense lather of Lifebuoy Shaving Cream. 


This test proves it 

Lather up with Lifebuoy. Shave as you 
always do. But feel how lightly the razor 
skims over tender spots — how easily the 
wiriest whiskers come off—without pain- 
ful yanking, scraping or after-irritation. 
That’s because Lifebuoy lather soothes, 
lubricates, protects. 

Get the big red tube of Lifebuoy at 
your druggist’s. Or send for a free trial 
tube. Ad Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
AF-2, Cambridge, Mass. 
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| A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



































aes Stone Dye Werks Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of Mfg. Co. 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. =e 
LODI, N. J. 

New York Office _ 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills . ~ — — Lodiand Hawthorne WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 














The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


Fireproof Doors 


Rolling Steel Doors 
Venetian Blinds sae wcae Cure Wa Y Sectionfold Partitions 
Diffuselite Shades Nit het Sanitary Wardrobes 











YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


wf Safes and Vaults 


FACTORY YORK, PA. 








SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Sixty Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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gm. Petroleum Products 


Pa GASOLENB ABSORPTION OIL RED OIL 
NAPHTHA PENETRATING OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
KEROSENB NEUTRAL OILS PARAFFIN OILS 
GAS OIL FUEL OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
. ONCE - ALWAYS 7 Write fer Prices 


EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE—TULSA, OKLA. 






















































































* 
oe Oil Burners 
easuring or 
THE BRADFORD Penge ont Residences 
of BOSTON Storage and Public 
A MODERN Tanks Bldgs. 
MID-TOWN HOTEL 
15 floors devoted to luxurious hos- 
Bie Dowble Bas. GILBERT & BARKER 
FRGMONT S¥.—-ncer Becton Conace MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
* 
DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
ASLON CURRENT MOTORS 
INCORPORATED R E S S UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
fine printing Quenganl> 
ee te tyre! ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
Properly Planned and Printed Literature BAYONNE, N. J. 
Prod d under Fair Conditions. 





- ndiiinen A Established 1880 




















JAMES T. SWAN CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
(Established 1909) 
366 Broadway, New York 


RESULTS COUNT! SPECIALISTS IN 


ain popular sonny ‘sever’ for tee eeebiog ‘men UNION ORGANIZATION 
“Every , will find a true friend of SYSTEMS and AUDITS 
Labor in ALL LABOR 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company ORGANIZATION WORK HANDLED 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE ONLY BY 100% UNION STAFF 
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THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
NATION'S GROWTH... 


OR more than three decades Illinois, lowa, Missouri and 
Kansas have béen in the forefront of Middle Western 
commercial, agricultural and industrial development. Much 
of their progress has been due to the availability of 
adequate, economical utility service, supplied by subsid- 
iaries of North American Light & Power Company to more 
than 800 communities in the states named. 


North American Light & Power Company 
General Offices 















TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORE 














Build with 
Brick 
as 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineering - Construction 


Reports - Appraisals 








Botany Consolidated Mills 
Inc. 


Passaic-Garfield 
New Jersey 


= 


New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 








Quality Explosives and Blast- 
ing Supplies 


‘“‘An explosive for every blasting 
requirement’’ 

Giant (Ammonia Nitrate) Gelatins, Apcodyn low den- 

sity powders, Coalites and Gel-Coalites are brand names 


of grades which are of proven quality. The ideal grade 
can be supplied of each brand. 


ATLAS POWDER 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 


Philadel Pa. . 
Pittsb a," Joplin, Mo. 
ee Tenn. Houghton, Mich. 


Magazines Everywhere. 
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MOTOR OIL 
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Made by men who are veter- 
ans in the petroleum industry, 
and proved by engineers who 
are leaders in the automotive 
industry. Mobiloil stands up— 


because it is made—not found. 


ARGON 


Bm 
Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL CO. 
61 Broadway New York City 











Doing for labor 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 441TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 


what labor cannot do 


Editorially Crane Co. is doing a job for labor which labor cannot do for itself. 
Through millions of advertisements it is striving every month to create employ- 
ment by urging the public to modernize or build now. 
Making these editorial efforts truly practical are changes of policy and advances 
in practice. Within the past few months Crane Co. has put into effect one of 
the fairest of time payment plans. 
Within the past few months Crane engineers have redoubled their efforts to 
produce new and better materials which will create new demands. 


“~CRANE- 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Salted 


PEANUTS 








No Finer Food 


for 
All the Family 


AND NONE 


MORE 
DELICIOUS 

















DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 








The Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co. 


Producers of 


Nordic Fish 





111 John Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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— . IL Re 
play y 

= | our dealers 

aare everywhere. 




















. . 
Sani-Flat 4 Benjamin Moore ®& Co. Barceee 
Utilac Paints Varnish M House Paint 
nts,Varnishes and Muresco 
Cement Coating 511 Canal Street, New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer MEW YORK st.LouIs Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody 7 CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








American Smelting and Refining Company 


Buyers of All Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 


SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 








Samuel Appleton Bldg. 
110 Milk St. 





The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 


PRACTICALLY EVERY KIND OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
INCLUDING FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


The World’s Pioneer in Liability Insurance 
Celebrating Its Golden Jubilee in 1930 


- American Employers’ Insurance Co. 








Nantasket Beach 
Steamboat Company 


FREDERIC L. LANE, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Boston’s De Luxe Excursion Line 


Nantasket Beach and Plymouth 
Special Arrangement for Charters and Parties 
Steamers Leave from Rowe’s Wharf 
Boston, Mass. 











HOTEL HAMILTON 
14th and EK Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters for Officers 
of the A. F. of L. and the 
Executive Council 


300 Outside Rooms 
Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 

Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


Selected Materials--Superior Workmanship 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts 


ARE BETTER SHOES 


Unqualified Fit 
Made in Brockton, Mass., 
for over fifty-five years 











i AN OUTSIDE WATER SUPPLY Jj 
THAT IS CONVENIENT IN 


SUMMER.. 
CANNOT FREEZE IN WINTER 


THE YQGEL FROST- 
PROOF HYDRANT 


Swen hydrants assure a supply of water all year 
’round. No matter how cold it may be they can never 
freeze, and there is nothing to get out of order or require 
adjustment. 

Ideal for installation in service stations—on estates— 
and in public and private garages. 


Sold and installed by plumbers 


a a « everywhere a a 














JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


= 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. « 
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LABOR LEADERS 


Why not make the following 
hotels your headquarters 


Buy when in the South 


ROBERT FULTON HOTEL, 
CECIL HOTEL, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


U. S. Treasury MECKLENBURG HOTEL, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Savings SAVANNAH HOTEL, 


Savannah, Georgia 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, 
Jacksonville, Fila. 


Certificates ———— 


HILLMAN HOTEL, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ALL BARON & WILSON HOTELS 














The American Federationist 


Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
William Green, Editor 


$2.00 a year 20 cents a copy 


VERY worker should be a constant reader of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is one of the educational agencies through 

which the Federation presents discussions of its fundamental 
principles, its policies and the application of these to the varied 
problems of the life of the worker. 


The magazine is necessary also to those who wish to under- 
stand labor which is an important force in the development of 
public policy. 

1 If you can not obtain it through your news stand, send sub- 
scription price to Secretary Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 


READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


ev 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
for All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


ee and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 


Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


The CONOWINGO Pa mag a pnen os development, 
now an accomplished fact, in conjunction with a 
splendid system of steam stations, ably meets the 
Philadelphia territory’s constantly increasing de- 
mand for Electric Service—that essential and 
a ay a of our social, industrial and com- 

ty lif 


The yf me ay Electric Company System, 

Central Station for this vast area, draws from 

Conowingo’s reliable source of power over ap- 
proximately 65 miles of transmission lines. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


RESISTORS 
RHEOSTATS 
RELAYS 


Electric Control Equipment 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 

















Walter Kidde Constructors 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 








QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING CO. 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
Refiners of 


QUAKER STATE 
MOTOR OILS 
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Premium Frankfurts 


OU know Premium Frankfurts ; 

by their tenderness, juiciness, 
and delicate flavor. A variety of 
ways to serve—each one attractive, 
each simple, and quick! The new 
method of banding is convenient 
and identifies the good kind. 


Try these delicious ready-to-serve foods 


Swift’s Premium Cooked Ham Swift’s Premium Lunch Meat 
Swift’s Premium Bologna Swift’s Baked Luncheon Loaf 


Swiit & Company 























~~ For the Convenience 
OF INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE 
INVESTORS 


— 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Albany, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Rochester, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Louisville, Ky. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Baltimore, Md. Memphis, Tenn. San Diego, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. Scranton, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, Le. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Oakland, Cal. Tacoma, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. Toledo, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas Pasadena, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
Davenport, Iowa Philadelphia, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Pittsburgh, Pa. Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. Portland, Me. Montreal, Canada 
Hartford, Conn. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Canada 
Houston, Texas Providence, R. I Ottawa, Canada 
Indianapolis, Ind. Quebec, Canada 

FOREIGN OFFICES 
London, England Geneva, Switzerland 
Manchester, England Tokio, Japan 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands Shanghai, China 

The Hague, The Netherlands 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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